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Tue neglect of the patrons of the New Theology and 
the New Measures to preach Christ and him crucified, with 
the fearful consequences of this departure from the gospel 
has been declared in a former number of the Review.* 
In our view, however, there have been in their course other 
errors, which are equally fatal to the existence of sound doc- 
trine, and whose influence conspired with their other di- 
gressions from the Scriptures to render, in the language of 
Mr. Finney, “Tuer GREAT BODY OF THEIR CONVERTS A 
DISGRACE TO RELIGION.” Of these, the next which we 
shall notice, relates to the doctrine of regeneration. 

The renovation of the human heart is every where in the 
Bible treated as the prerogative of God. It is there set 
forth, as the appropriate work of the Holy Spirit,—nor is it 
once intimated that it can be accomplished by any other 
Being. It would surprise us as much to find a passage in 
the Scriptures, which attributes regeneration to any other 


* Lit. & Theol. Review, March 1837. 
Vou. VI. 39 
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agency than that of the Spirit, as to find one, which attri- 
butes our redemption to any other being than our Lord 
Jesus Christ. This work is described in the oracles of 
God as a splendid manifestation of divine power. In his 
Epistle to the Ephesians, Paul says, that he made mention 
of them in his prayers. But what did he ask for them? 
Did he pray that they might see their ability to make new 
hearts in themselves? Did he pray that they might cease 
to rely on the power of the Alnighy, lest it should destr oy 
their sense of moral obligation’? U nlike many in modern 
times he was not agitated, lest men should de pend on the 
power of the Holy Ghost to regenerate and sanctify them. 
He told the Ephesian Christians, that he ceased not to pray, 
“that the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory 
may give you the spirit of wisdom and revelation in the 
knowledge of him: the eves of your understanding being 
enlightened; that ye may know what is the hope of his call- 
ing, and what the riches of the glory of his inheritance in 
the saints, and what is the exceeding greatness of his power 
to us ward who believe, according to the working of his 
mighty power, which he wrought in Christ, when he raised 
him from the dead.”* In the view of this inspired apostle, the 
power by which the heart of man is renovated, is compara- 
ble in its greatness to that by which Christ was raised from 
the dead, and by this splendid manifestation of divine power 
he illustrates the power, which is employed in regeneration. 
What other fact can so meee convey the idea, that this 
power is great and immediate? What influence can moral 
power have to bring to life and activity a cold and lifeless 
body? What else but an immediate act of the Almighty can 
accomplish it? Yet by this act of Jehovah the apostle illus- 
trates the operation of the Spirit in regeneration, 

Nor is this a solitary instance. The employment of this 
power in our renovation is explicitly asserted, or implied 
in many other passages. The same apostle said to the 
Ephesians, “and you hath he quickened” (made alive) “* who 
were dead in trespasses and sins.”t To the Collossians he 
declared, “ And you, being dead in your sins and the uncir- 
cumcision ef your flesh, hath he quicke ned toge ther with 
him, having forgiven you all your trespasses.”{ And he 
again said to the Ephesians, “ but God, who is rich in mer- 


* Eph. 1: 17, 18, 19, 20. ¢Eph. 2:1. $Col.2 
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cy, of his great love, wherewith he loved us, even where 
we were dead in sins; hath quickened us together with 
Christ, (by grace are ye saved,) and hath raised us up to- 
gether and made us sit together in heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus.””* 

‘Yhe renovation of the heart is also illustrated in the Scrip- 
tures by the work of creation. The child of God is de- 
clared to be “a New creature.” The saints are described 

s “His workmanship, createp in Christ Jesus unto good 
works ;” they are exhorted to “ put on the new man, which 
after God is createb in righteousness and true holiness.” 
And they are said to be * born not of blood, nor of the will 
of the flesh, nor of the will of man, Bur or Gov.” What 
assertions can more etlectually exclude the notion, that man 
renews his own heart? or that his regeneration is the effect 
of his own determination to be a Christian, or of the deter- 
minations and etlorts of others, that he shall be converted? 
What declarations can more unequivocally attribute re- 
generation to the will of the Almighty! This truth so 
clearly set forth by Christ and his disciples was also dis- 
tinctly taught by the prophets ; for Jehovah said, Ezek xi. 
19, 20, “1 will take the stony heart out of their flesh, and I 
will give them an heart of flesh, that they may walk in my 
statutes and keep mine ordinances and do them, and they 
shall be my people and | will be their God.” 

These and numerous other passages, w hich will readily 
occur to every diligent reader of the Scriptures, infallibly 
show that the divine power is immediate and alone in the 
regeneration of man. They are utterly and irreconcileably 
at variance with the doctrine, that MORAL sUASION adminis- 
tered either by man, or by the Holy Spirit, excites the sin- 
ner to work this renovation in himse!f. ‘They show that it 
is solely the work of God, that it is begun and completed 
by the same hand, which stretched forth the heavens and 
laid the foundations of the earth: and that it is as absurd to 
say, that the siuner creates his own heart anew; as to say, 
that the sun, the moon and the stars created themselves. 

With these passages of the Scriptures, the Confessions 
of Faith in the Reformed Churches in Europe are found to 
be in perfect agreement. Whoever will carefully examine 
the Helvetic, the French, the English, the Belgic, the Bohe- 


Eph. 2: 4, 5, 6. 
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mian, the Westminster, or the Savoy, cannot fail to see this 
great cardinal truth recognized in some of its forms, and 
distinctly set forth for the reception of those who enter the 
church. The confessions, however, in which we are chiefly 
interested, are the Westminster and the Savoy. The for- 
mer is the confession of faith in the churches under the care 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church in the 
United States and the !atter in the Congregational churches 
of New England, especially those of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. In their article on the subject of regenera- 
tion the Westminster and the Savoy confessions exactly 
agree. In both of them this doctrine is set forth in the fol- 
lowing words: “ All those whom God has predestinated unto 
life, and those only, he is pleased, in his appointed and ac- 
cepted time effectually to call by his word and Spirit, out of 
that state of sin and death in which they are by nature, to 
grace and salvation by Jesus Christ, enlightening their 


minds spiritually and savingly, to understand the things of 


God, taking away their heart of stone and giving unto them a 
heart of flesh, renewing their wills,and by his Almighty power, 
determining them to that which is good, and effectually draw- 
ing them to Jesus Christ, vet so as they come most freely, 
being made willing by his grace.”—* This effectual call is 
of God’s free and special grace alone, not from any thing 
at all foreseen in man, who is altogether passive therein, 
until being quickened and renewed by the Holy Spirit, he 
is thereby enabled to answer this call and to embrace the 
grace offered aud conveyed in it.” 

This article has been explicitly adopted by the Presby- 
terian church in the United States, as well as by the Cove- 
nanter, associate Reformed, and some other denominations 
of Presbyterians in this country. It is also a part of the 
Cambridge and the Saybrook Platforms. These noble 
monuments of the faith of our ancestors stand, like the wit- 
nesses in the Revelation, to testify the doctrines of the 
fathers in the Presbyterian and Congregational churches of 
America; and to point out the apostacy of such of their 
degenerate sons, as depart from them. Neither in the Scrip- 
tures themselves, nor in this article is there any room for 
a double meaning. ‘There is no intermediate ground be- 
twixt a literal interpretation and an open rejection of them. 
So long as this doctrine was preached and believed in the 
churches, God also was in the midst of them, and many 
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were added unto the Lord. They walked in the doctrines, 
the precepts and the order of the gospel. The churches 
were stable and had rest. The great body of their mem- 
bers were an honor, and not a “ disgrace to religion.” Had 
these views of regeneration been unwaveringly held and 
inculcated, the church would still have been united and tran- 
quii and prospercus. 

But this course of peace and prosperity was suddenly 
arrested. Men arose, who instead of inculcating the doc- 
trine of regeneration by the immediate power of the Holy 
Spirit, openly rejected it. 

To pass for the present over several partially educated, 
and fearfully erratic ministers, who in high places were 
long employed in undermining the genuine doctrine of re- 
generation, we shall cite passages from several writers of 
far more recent entrance into the ministry. Of these, the 
Rev. Charles G. Finney, in his sermon entitled “ Sinners 
bound to change their own hearts,” says: “Some months 
since atract was written, the title of which was, ‘ Regenera- 
tion is the Effect of Divine Power.’ The writer goes on to 
prove, that the work is wrought by divine power, and there 
he stops. Now it had been just as true, just as philosophical, 
and just as Scriptural, if he had said that conversion is the 
work of man, * * * and a tract might be written upon this 
proposition, that conversion or regeneration is the work of 
man, which would have been just as true, just as Scriptural 
and just as philosophical, as the one to which I have 
alluded.”* 

One would suppose this to be a sufficiently startling de- 
parture from the confession of faith, which before God, an- 
gels and men, he had declared that he believed,and vowed that 
he would teach! But not satisfied with dividing the work 
of regeneration between God and the sinner, he immedi- 
ately proceeds to dey to God any part, or lot in the mat- 
ter; for he says, “It is evident that God never doves in 
changing the sinner’s heart, what he requires the sinner to 
do.”+ Not content with denying what the Scriptures and 
the Confession affirm, he forthwith proceeds to assert THE 
INABILITY OF Gop to change their hearts. “Some persons,” 





Sermons on Imp. Subjects, by C. G. Finney, pp. 22, 23. 
Ibid. p. 34. 
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he says, “ some persons, as I have already observed, seem 
disposed to be passive, to wait for some mysterious influ- 
ence, like an electric shock, to change their hearts. But in 
this attitude and with these views they may wait till the 
day of judgement, and God will never do their duty for 
them. The fact is, sinners, God requires you to turn, and 
what he requires of you, he cannot do for you.”* He de- 
clares, that “the sinner can go to hell in spite of God.”+ 
What more explicit denial of the doctrine of the Scriptures, 
or of the Confession of Faith on this subject, has ever been 
made by any errorist in Christendom, 

This work, which in all ages has been attributed by 
Christians to the ALMicutTy, is In this generation attributed 
by the Rev. Mr. Finney to man. He teaches you that * To 
choose God and his service, to prefer these to your own in- 
terest and to every thing else, is to change your heart. 
Have you done it? Do you still ask, * How shall I do it?” 
You might with much more propriety ask, when the meet- 
ing is dismissed, How shall lLgohome! ‘Vo go home would 
require two things—first, to be willing ; secondly, to put 


your body in motion. But here no muscular power is 
needed. But one thing is requisite, that is a willing mind. 
Your consent is all that is needed. Be willing to do your 
duty, and your work is done.”{ Your coNsenT Is ALL 
Truar is Neepep! Here the grand characteristic of the 
preaching which wrought such wonders during TEN YEARs, 
is clearly developed. It entirely discards the great Chris- 
tian doctrine of a renovation cf our nature, and declares the 
whole work to consist in the act of choosing God and his 
service, and at last the sinner is gravely told, Your con- 
SENT IS ALL THAT Is NEEDED !! 

This superficial and erroneous view of the work of re- 
generation has been widely circulated and adopted. It is 
not necessary to present the evidence, that the discourse 
from which these quotations are made, was a favorite one 
with Mr. Finney and his thousands of followers. In some 
form he has found it important to preach the substance of 
it almost every where in the territory of his operations. 
Nor is this view of regeneration held and inculcated only 
by Mr. Finney. The Rev. Jedediah Burchard, (who is re- 

* Ibid. p. 35. +N. Y. Evangelist, 1835. 

t “Sermons on Imp. Subjects,” p. 60. 
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puted to be his father in things pertaining to religion,) though 
he has published no book, is said to hold and to inculcate the 
same doctrine. In the year of his greatest success, when 
the Rev. William Wisner, of Rochester, the Rev. Josiah 
Hopkins of the First church in Auburn, and the Rev. 
John Keep of Homer, celebrated the wonders, which he 
had wrought in their congregations, it is explicitly stated by 
the Rev. Gamaliel S. Olds, on good authority, that Mr. 
Burchard represented “those impenitent sinners, who be- 
lieved in dependence on the Holy Ghost” “ as waiting to be 
moved by a shock from a voltaic Battery.” Instead of this, 
he said, “They ought at once to give up their hearts to 
God.” “’Tis as easy as for a man to turn over his hand.”* 
In a tract published by the Revival Tract Society and 
generally attributed to the Reverend ‘Vheodore + ag er of 
the presbytery of Montrose, it is declared, that “the Spirit 
does not act directly on the heart, but he makes use of 
truth, Eph. vi. 17. ‘This truth he commands you” (the sin- 
ner) “to regard; by the light of it to consider your ways, 
to divest yourself of this iadisposition and to turn your feet 
to his testimonies, but you refuse. As the influences of the 
Spirit do not give any new powers or faculties to the soul, 
but excite it to action with respect to these requirements 
according to the constituted laws, of which I have before 
spoken, it is, therefore, incumbent for you to act on this sub- 
ject as a rational, moral and accountable being, without 
reference to those influences of the Spirit. Unless you do so, 
you will never perform your duty, for you will be con- 
stantly leaning on God to do that for you, which he never 
does in regeneration. It is a subject, with which you as a 
rebel and a sinner have nothing to do, except to “beware, 
lest you grieve him from you.”+ Now neither the Bible, 
nor any orthodox divine within the circle of our knowledge 
maintains, that in regeneration the Holy Spirit creates new 
powers, or faculties ; and it is solemnly taught in the Scrip- 
tures and repeated by every genuine minister of Christ that 
the Holy Spirit has much to do with the sinner, —even to 
create him anew in Christ Jesus, and all genuine saints are 
prepared to say, “ We are saved by grace through faith, 
*“Review of a Narrative by Rev. John Keep. 
+ Sinner led quite to Christ,” No. 19. Revival Tract So- 
ciety. 
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and this not of ourselves, it is the gift of God, not of works, 
lest any man should boast, for we are his woRKMANSHIP, 

cRreATED in Christ Jesus unto good works ;” and if in any 
instance they were to find themselves subverting this truth, 
they would deem it their duty solemnly to inquire, whether 
they were not verging towards infidelity. 

To give as clear a view as possible, of the manner in 
which this kind of regeneration is wrought, it is necessary 
more amply to quote the tract under consideration. It 
claims to be a conversation between an “ Inquirer” and his 
“Pastor.” In this portion of the tract, the inquirer asks, 
“In what does true conversion consist?” In an expanded 
answer the pastor tells him, “ Your present rule, or habit of 
action is a mind, will, determination, or choice to please 
yourself in all things. Conversion is the substitution and 
cordial adoption in its place of a new rule of action, to wit, 
a mind, will, determination, or choice to please God.” * * *. 

“J. Will you now explain how I am to obtain this de- 
termination, or choice to please and obey God ? 

“P. By determining in view of the propriety of the 
claims and character of our Lord Jesus Christ and under a 
consciousness of your own true condition, that his wiil be 
done and that you will obey.” * * *. “ The next mental act 
must be a consent, or determination now and forever unreserv- 
edly to be in his hands and in your future life to please and obey 
God, knowing it to be best and in view of the propriety of 
the duty.” * * *. “Jt is now evident, that your affections 
are under your own control on all subjects, which present 
appropriate motives, and that your free agency is as little 
impaired in conversion as in any other voluntary act.” 
* * * “1 wish now to propose three questions founded on 
the word of God and which | suppose the Saviour would 
approve. If they are proper, will you give your consent to 
them ?” 

“J. I will, if they shall appear to be proper. 

“P, Before I propose these questions, let me ask, Will 
you lend me your knife e 

“J, Yes, sir.” 

“P. Youmay keepit. I asked the question merely to 
explain my meaning. I want your consent to my three 
questions exactly in the same manner in every particular. 
You meant it as far as related to your mind without any 
reference to your feelings.” * * *. After some explana- 
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tion in each instance of the three following questions, the 
Pastor proposes, “ In Chrisi’s name, do you now consent to 
leave your soul and all your interests, unreservedly in the 
hands of Christ, to be now and forever at his entire disposal, 


” 


whether you are saved, or lost 

“I. Yes.” 

“Pp. * * *. I therefore ask you in Christ’s name, Do 
you now consent, or determine that you will hereafter in all 
things obey God’s will, and live to please and honor him, 
whatever may be your future state, so far as you shall know 
your duty and have ability to perform it, in dependence on 
the grace of God ?” 

“I, Yes.” 

“P. Task vou in Christ’s name, Do you now consent to 
leave the decision of the question of your final destiny en- 
tirely with God ?” 

“I, Yes.” 

The inquirer at length learns, that by HEARING THESE 
THREE QUESTIONS AND BY ANSWERING “ YES,” THREE TIMES, 
HE HAS BEEN “BoRN AGAIN.” After much conversation 
with his pastor, he ventures to ask, “ Why did you obtain 
my pledge to consent to your three questions before you 
proposed them?” ‘The reply of the pastor is so remarkable 
an explanation of all that have ever known or heard of the 
New Theology, as to claim a complete insertion. 

“P. For several reasons. 1. It was the most direct 
way to obtain your simple consent. There was an impres- 
sion on your mind, that you did not know how to give up 
your heart, which operated like an invisible chain to prevent 
your doing it, and this mode brought your mind to a point, 
where this impression lost its influence and the duty appear- 
ed asit is, one of the most free and simple acts of which the 
mind is capable. 2. It was necessary your mind should be 
roused to action. And I therefore proposed the questions 
in the present time, “ Do you now consent,” &c. 3. There 
was a probability of your declining to answer my ques- 
tions, on the ground that mere consenting would do no 
good, or that you would not probably be sincere, if you did 
consent, or that you were averse to it, in either of which 
cases I should have compelled you to consent or answer me, 
by holding you to your promise and by urging the most 
weighty arguments, drawn from your guilt and danger. 
The act of consent is so very simple, that Ihave known 

Vou. VI. 40 
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many to submit even in this way. 4. The action of the 
mind is often obtained by the act of speaking, and the 
change of mind occurs simultaneously with speaking ; and 
they are thus brought to decide, in view of the motive pre- 
sented without consulting the opposing motives. To ex- 
plain: How often, when suddenly asked to do something, 
have you instantly and almost involuntarily replied, * Yes.” 
Previous to such reply your mind was unchanged ; after 
the reply your mind was changed and made up agreeably 
to it. Your speaking appeared to produce a decision. 
This principle | have often successfully applied to the ques- 
tion of submission.” 

Here, then, is the grand secret of the conversion of so 
many individuals under the ministry of the Rev. John Tru- 
air, Rev. Jedediah Burchard, Rev. C. G. Finney, Rev. Ho- 
ratio Foote, Rev. Theodore Spencer, and hundreds of 
others, who would blush to see themselves classed with the 
men to whom they have a theological affinity. The instruc- 
tion respecting regeneration, which all this class of ministers 
have given to the impenitent sinner is, that “God cannot 
and does not, agreeably to the laws he has himself provided, 
directly create this willingness, or disposition,’ which they 
call conversion,—that “its creation must be the act of your 
own mind in view of motives, or it cannot exist at all.”* 
Instead of repeating the declaration of Jehovah, “1 will 
take the stony heart out of your flesh and give you an heart 
of flesh, they have taught the impenitent man, ‘ that if he 
ever shall have a new heart, he must make it himself!’t 
Instead of repeating what the Saviour taught,anu saying that 
the children of God are “born not of blood, nor of the will of 
the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God,” they have in- 
culcated, that they are born again by an act of their own 
will in * cnoostne” God and “ consenrine” to his govern- 
ment; instead of teaching, that this Consent’ is wrought in 
them by the will of God, they have taught that it is the 
result of a promise, extorted from them by the art of the 
preacher, to give their CONSENT TO THREE QUESTIONS Which 
he shall propose. Instead of teaching, that all holy pur- 
poses result from the renovation of the heart by rue AL- 
MIGHTY, they have tanght that this action of the impenitent 





* Sinner led quite to Christ, p. 20. 
t See Finney’s Sermons on Imp. Sub. pp. 20, 29 
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heart is produced by A VOCAL ASSENT TO THREE QUES- 
TIONS ! 

Here every Christian will be disposed to pause. With 
amazement he will ask, “ Is it possible that any, who have thus 
abandoned the gospel, are allowed to enter our pulpits ial 
It is indeed possible, and not only possible, but a mournful 
fact, that the ministers, who from 1826 to 1836, were cele- 
brated in almost every part of the land as “ Revival preach- 
ers,” firmly held and universally inculcated these errors and 
made them the basis of all their instructions to the impeni- 
tent. The true doctrine of regeneration was openly aban- 
doned and often ridiculed in their sermons. These fearful 
errors were inculcated in its place,—and men whose hearts of 
stone had not been taken out of their flesh,—men, who had only 
the consent “ of the will of the flesh,” were declared to be re- 
generated. Those whose duty it was to open the doors of 
the church for the entrance of converts to the Lord's table, 
were generally infected with the same errors. Thus it 
occurred that the Scriptural doctrine of regeneration was 
abandoned in the pulpit and neglected in the examination 
of candidates for admission to the church; a substitute was 
adopted, which led the impenitent to believe themselves to 
have been born of God, while they were still ia the gall of 
bitterness and in the bond of iniquity. Nearly the whole 
community in extensive regions of the country were so 
deluded, that thousands were pronounced Christians, admit- 
ted to the church, and consequently believed themselves to 
be in the way of life, while they were in the road to death. 
There were, indeed, a few instances, in which a seasonable 
delay was admitted, to obtain credible evidence of the piety 
of the converts. The san rose. They withered away. 
Of hundreds in these instances, who were pronounced to 
be converts, scarcely an individual afterwards was admitted 
to the church, or gave any evidence of being a child of God. 
But generally all this mass of impenitence, ignorance, and 
pride, was received into the church; and her spirituality 
decayed and the pure waters of the sanctuary were polluted. 

Let it not be said, that this system of doctrine and op- 
erations was of very limited extent.* By books, religious 





* The peculiar views of regeneration exposed by the wri- 
ter of this article, have been indeed of no limited extent. 
They are the views of those very large portions of the Pres- 
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newspapers, tracts and letters it has penetrated sections of 
the country, where its authors and promoters were never 
seen. It has thus infected individuals in hundreds of con- 
gregations, into whose pulpits its patrons could never gain 
admission. But the personal operations of these men have 
not been very limited either in their extent or duration. In 
large tracts of the United States it is hardly possible to find a 
pulpit into which they have not been admitted. Who has 
not heard of the Reverend Mr. Finney, and his protracted 
byterian and Congregational churches, which compose what 
is now properly denominated the New Haven School of The- 
ology. Their views on regeneration have been sufficiently 
developed and defended by Mr. Finney, Dr. Cox, Mr. Duffield, 
and by the writers in the Christian Spectator. These authors 
agree in ridiculing and blaspheming the views of all prece- 
ding orthodox divines on this subject, and have treated this 
great doctrme of evangelical religion with more severity than 
we remember to have witnessed from Socinians and open infidels. 
They agree in denying that any holiness is implanted in the heart 
of man in regeneration, which is the source of holy acts, or 
that any such holiness is predicable of man—they not only 
ridicule the old doctrine that regeneration is what may with 
propriety be called a moral change in man which lays the 
foundation for holy acts, but while with Dr. Emmons, they 
make regeneration the act of the creature, they hold in op- 
position to him, that it is not the result of divine efficiency, 
leaving it to be merely an act of the creature himself. Those 
who have embraced the sentiments of the New Haven school 
have every where given substantially the same views of re- 
generation and spiritual religion, which have been exposed 
by the writer of this article. We regard them as fundamen- 
tally erroneous and directly calculated to ruin immortal souls: 
and we believe that those who have encouraged deluded be- 
ings to trust in such a change as making them meet for 
heaven, have deceived them to their eternal ruin, and taken 
upon themselves the responsibility. We regard these views 
as utterly subversive of all spiritual religion—making it a 
chimera. We uniformly find, that those who deny that there 
can be any sinful principles or affections inherent in man’s 
nature, ora holy principle implanted there, are also compelled 
to trace all holiness and sin to the acts of an innocent prin- 
ciple of self-love—making this the heart with which we love 
both God and the world, with which we seek the honor which 
comes from men and that which comes from God only— 
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meetings in Rochester, in the First church in Auburn, in 
Rome, in Utica, in Troy, in the Fourth church in Albany 
and in almost every other prominent pulpit in the central 
and western parts of the State of New York? Who has 
not heard of his operations in Providence ? and of his being 
brought to Boston and introduced to the churches by the 
Rev. Dr. Beecher, and the Rev. Dr. Wisner and proclaim- 
ed by the latter as rue Ho inst MAN, he had ever seen? 
Who has not heard of his six months’ campaign against 





with which a person loves his brother and hates him, with 
which he forgives injuries or revenges them—we solemnly 
believe that this system palsies the conscience by annihilating 
the distinction between good and evil, holiness and sin; it 
certainly explains away all Scriptural views of Christian 
piety. But this system has been extending itself with little 
opposition through the Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches. Evidences of its existence and extension have 
been increasing for the past eight years—but yet the press is 
silent and it is far more unpopular to express any alarm on 
this subject, than to profess the errors. No religious news- 
paper in New York or New England ventures to express any 
concern about the matter, or to consider it a matter of any 
consequence. ‘These pretended revivals, produced by these 
errors which have beyond doubt been the most systematic 
and extensive schemes of delusion ever known in this coun- 
try, have been blazoned forth as real and genuine. We 
regard this silence as inconsistent with the duties of editors, 
whether they consider the system as important truth or fun- 
damental error, for there can be no medium in this case. 
If it be truth, their patrons have a right to expect from those 
who have undertaken to chronicle the history of its progress 
and influence, some accounts of its extension and achieve- 
ments. If they regard it as dangerous error, we consider 
such a course as unfaithfulness to their patrons and criminal 
treachery to that cause which they profess to espouse. 
Should a foreign enemy effect a landing on our shores—es- 
tablish forts in every important position—gain over large 
numbers of our citizens and aim at the complete subjugation 
of owr country ; and should our political editors remain silent, 
or profess to disbelieve that an enemy, which had spread 
through the country for years, had even landed, in whose in 
terests should we feel authorized to reckon such editors, 
could we suppose such silence tolerated by the community— 
in those of the enemy or ours! Epitox. 
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the r'mains of orthodoxy in the city of the Cottons, the 
Wils ns, and the Mathers? Who has not heard of his 
introcuction to very many of the pulpits in the city and 
the v cinity, not excepting the church in Andover, where 
the venerable Phillips once preached, and the Ca!vin- 
istic Abbot worshipped? who has not heard of the 
support which he received in his work from promi- 
nent ministers of Boston, of their notable defence of his 
errer-, when they were clearly exposed and plainly refuted 
by the intrepid Rand? Who has not heard of Mr. Finney’s 
labors in Wilmington, in Philadelphia, and especially during 
many years in the city and vicinity of New York? W ho 
has not heard of him in the north of Ohio, with his vast 
tent, and also in the school of the prophets at Oberlin? 
Who has not heard of the Rev. Mr. Burchard as laboring 
in Utica, Clinton, Cazenovia, Binghamton, Homer, Buflalo, 
the First church in Auburn, Rochester, Poughkeepsie, the 
city of New York, and various other places in the state? 
Who has not heard of him in New Brunswick, N. J., in 
Middlebury and Burlington and many other prominent 
towns in Vermont? Who has not heard of his doings in 
the vicinity of Dartmouth College? Who is ignorant that 
the whole western part of Massachusetts was invaded and 
perverted at least for a time by an evangelist of this order ? 
Who does not understand, that in several of these districts 
of the United States, the gardens and fields of Zion have 
been so trodden under foot by a multitude of the inferior 
ones in the order of evangelists, that scarcely a healthful 
plant of righteousness shoots forth? Nor is it proper to 
pass in silence over the northern portions of Pennsylvania, 
and extensive tracts in some of the north western, as 
well as the south western parts of the country. Under 
such doctrines and administrations, so widely extended and 
so zealously inculcated, it is not wonderful that there is an 
alarming dearth of spirituality in the churches. 





CHARACTER OF ARMINIUS. 


Arr. IL.—Cuaracrer or Arwinivs. 


James Armrntius,a native of Cudewater, South Holland, 
lived in the sixteenth century. 

The circumstances of his early life did much to fit him 
for the part he acted. 

Difficulties were his constant attendants. Deprived of 
parental guidance and all near relatives, he was wholly de- 
pendent upon patrons for the means of acquiring an educa- 
tion, secured to him by the promise he gave of future suc- 
cess and usefulness. 

His devotedness to literary pursuits during the six years 
he spent at Leyden, distinguished him as a scholar, and 
made him the favorite of his instructors. As a leader 
among his associates he acquired dexterity of management 
and confidence in his own opinions. This gave him ample 
means to gratify his ruling passion, the love of popularity. 
Nor was his reputation for brilliant talents confined to the 
University. It inclined the magistrates of Amsterdam to 
send him, at their own expense, to Geneva to finish his 
studies. 

His principal instructor here was the celebrated Beza, 
the friend and successor of Calvin. This judicious, dis- 
criminating man looked in a more serious light upon those 
traits of character that had given Arminius prominence 
among his companions. 

He saw that he was ardent, rash, and daring—that he 
was actuated too much by a love of novelty, and paid too 
little deference to the experience and talents of others— 
that he was exceedingly fond of metaphysical speculations. 
He saw his danger, and advised one of Arminius’ friends to 
warn him against it. “ It is a thing,” said Beza, “ that satan 
often makes use of to mislead distinguished men. Do not 
engage in vain subtleties. If certain thoughts, which are 
new, suggest themselves to your mind, do not approve them 
Without having thoroughly investigated them, whatever 
pleasure it may at first afford you. Calvin gave me this 
advice: I have followed it and always found it exceedingly 
good.” Happy would it have been for Arminius and the 
church of God, had he followed this advice. 
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Grinzus, the principal teacher of the school at Basle, 

attended a course of lectures given by Arminius on philoso- 

hy, the branch of study in which he mostexcelled. Though 
S greatly admired his talents, he noticed his peculiar tem- 

erament, and solemnly warned him against his ardor and 
ove of novelty. The reflections of Bayle upon his char- 
acter, are admitted by most, if not all, to be just. He says, 
“One applauds himself most, and is most proud, when he 
regards himself as the parent of some new explanation or doc- 
trine which he has invented. It is for one’s own inven- 
tions, that he cherishes the strongest partiality and affection. 
Here he finds the most captivating charms: this is what 
dazzles him and makes him lose sight of every thing else. 
It is a quicksand, of which the young who are ‘possessed 
distinguished talents, cannot be too much admonished « 
too cautious to shun.” 

As to the soundness of his Christian character, facts also 
must decide. 

Did he labor for victory, or for truth f for the promotion 
of self, or the glory of God? 

Allowing all that charity demands for the peculiarity of 
the times, a love of the truth, and ingenuousness were as 
essential to Christian churches then as they are now, 

A love for the truth induces the Christian to sacrifice the 
peace of the church only in opposition to those doctrines 
that endanger salvation. When he subscribes the doctrines 
of a church, if he acts conscientiously, he believes that they em- 
brace what are termed the fundamental truths of the Bible. 
If he changes his belief, a love for the truth would induce 
him to withdraw from her communion. Therefore to re- 
main in a church and assail her peace by opposing her doc- 
trines, cannot be reconciled with a love for the truth. But 
Arminius subscribed the doctrines which he opposed, and by 
opposing them, introduced disorders into the church, that 
have never been healed. 

When admitted to the professorship in theology, he 
solemnly promised, while in that station that he would never 
inculcate any doctrine different from that received by the 
churches. 

‘This promise was required, because his previous specu- 
lations had greatly weakened the confidence of ministers 
and churches in the soundness of his views. How can we 
reconcile it with truth, that he carried these speculations to 
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a greater length, after he made this promise than before. 
True he labored for a year or more to free himself from all 
suspicions of heterodoxy. ‘This he did, as one of his friends 
confessed, contrary to his own opinion. He gave his man- 
uscripts privately to his scholars, to be transcribed, in which 
he had comprised his own views. These scholars, having 
returned home from the university, destroyed the tranquility 
of the churches by disputing, contradicting and reviling 
their doctrines. Some pastors that were intimate with Ar- 
minius, gloried that they possessed an entirely new theolo- 
ogy. ‘They also refused to subscribe the confession and 
catechism. ‘This state of things induced the churches to 
appoint delegates to confer with Arminius, with the reason- 
able request, that he would frankly state to them his objec- 
tions to the received doctrines, that they might if possible 
be obviated and harmony be again restored. 

They appealed to Christian principles as demanding an 
honest avowal of his sentiments. As the difficulties were 
all occasioned by the ministers intimate with him and the 
students from Leyden, they inferred that he was the cause. 
To which he replied, you have no reason for such suspi- 
cions, and utterly refused to confer with them as delegates 
from the churches. Was this ingenuous’? Were not the 
churches correct in supposing that bitter waters cannot flow 
from a pure fountain? If not, there is one exception to the 
grand principle of all sound reasoning, which has ever baf- 
fled the ingenuity of the sceptic, that every effect must have 
an adequate cause. ‘The complaint was not against a few, 
but the great majority of the students. Admirers as they 
were, of Arminius, they did not designedly misrepresent 
him, but without design, they could not be thus united in 
their testimony. Therefore the churches through them had 
a correct representation of the theology of their teacher. 
‘Thus we see that he was not, as some of his friends have 
said, condemned without a hearing, and that the churches 
were reasonable in their demands. 

Did Arminius use any means to propagate his opinions 
peculiar to the errorist! 

At first he claimed that there was no essential diflerence. 
Why then did he attempt a reform? 

He artfully concealed his views in public and inculeated 
them in private. ‘To the world he said there is no essen- 
tial difference, while he acknowledged to his friends that 
Vou. VI. 41 
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there was. No possible motives can render such a course 
justifiable. This is a course never pursued by the lovers 
of truth, ‘The genuine reformer, with a magnanimity that 
a love for the truth inspires, can stand alone. 

This feeling induced Luther, without a fear in the face 
of death, to set fire to all the denunciations of the Papal See. 
dut the plea of no essential difference, is the opiate of the 
errorist to allay suspicion and secure confidence. 

To evade positive answers to questions that would dis- 
close his true sentiments, is an art of the errorist. Why 
did Arminius say to certain questions, I neither believe nor 
disbelieve them. That is, 1 do not know. ‘The test ques- 
tion is this, Do you believe that God can exercise an abso- 
lute control over moral agents consistently with moral 
agency? ‘To answer such a question, by saying, I neither 
believe nor disbelieve it, conveys the impression, that the 
reasoning in the mind is the following : to say he can, would 
overthrow my own theory—to say he cannot, all good peo- 
ple will pronounce me erroneous: but I can avoid this di- 
lemma, by saying,I neither believe nor disbelieve it. This is 
precisely the reasoning of the Jews to the question proposed 
by our Saviour. ‘The baptism of John, whence was it! 
from heaven or of men? and the same answer, we cannot tell. 

To be strenuous in defending some doctrines of the Bi- 
ble, when he denies others essential to complete the system, 
is another characteristic of the errorist. An artifice more 
successful than any other to deceive good men, and the most 
probable reason why some of them have said, that Armi- 
nius was no Arminian. As well might it be said that New- 
ton was no Newtonian, because he did not live fully to 
develope his system. 

All who have at heart the promotion of self, defend those 
principles of action that favor their plans. I do not say 
that was the motive of Arminius; but in this way he 
made himself as independent of men, as the rejection of abso- 
lute decrees made him independent of God. It was with 
him a favorite dogma, that one is not accountable to the 
church fur his religious belief. If this is a true principle, 
it cuts off all obligation to Christian watchfulness; for 
where there is accountability in no sense, there is no obli- 
gation. Concealed under this opinion, are his views oi tolera- 
tion, that he ought to be under the protection of the church, 

with full liberty to subvert her doctrines. He also called it 
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unchristian to attach to his belief consequences which he 
denied. If true, here is a safe citadel for error. Under 
this banner infidelity could overthrow Christianity. 

That his opponents were right, experience has decided. 
Such now is Arminianism, such are the consequences of the 
views of its founder, that in the eye of charity, one cannot 
understandingly and cordially embrace it and be a Chris- 
tian. Such was Arminius found only in the field of contro- 
versy, and his death which occurred in 1609, according to 
Bayle and others, was occasioned by the loss of his reputa- 
tion. 

The starting point of his error in theology was in the 
views he entertained of the nature of that liberty essential 
to obligation, which were, that God cannot predetermine the 
actions of men, consistently with moral agency. 

This led him to adopt the absurd notion that God can 
foreknow a contingent event; that evils occur in his system 
in spite of infinite wisdom and power; and that he does as 
well as he can by decreeing means as an “ afterthought to 
provide for these exigencies.” 

This definition of the freedom of the will is directly op- 
posed to experience and the Bible and the same is true of 
the system of theology founded upon it. It denies that 
there is a state of mind by nature, that invariably inclines 
to evil. The theory is this: Man was at first created with 
natural powers and susceptibilities without moral character. 
That is, there was nothing in the state of his mind that 
would incline him to good more than to evil. But in view 
of external motives, addressed to these natural desires that 
are neither sinful nor holy, man acted, and by this act, 
formed his moral character. As he happened to act right, 
his character was holy. It follows that when he fell, he 
lost nothing but what he had himself acquired ; that his de- 
scendants must come into the world without moral charac- 
ter; that were there not more external motives before the 
infant mind to evil than to good, he would be as likely to 
choose right as was the first man before the fall. This is 
the theory of those who deny that the new man is, after 
God, created in righteousness and true holiness. They deny 
ihat holiness can be created. As the mind is of itself no 
more inclined to evil than to good, most certainly it does 
not need to be regenerated. This then sets aside the neces- 
sity of the Spirit’s agency. It follows that if there were 
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more external motives to right than to wrong action before 
the mind, it would act right. Therefore as God and not 
man is responsible for such motives, the blame is on the part 
of God that all do not act right. 

This conclusion they deny, by adopting the self-deter- 
mining power of the will, a power that never existed. It 
is not the power ¢o will, but to will to will, which involves 
the absurdity of an infinite series of volitions; the power 
to act or not to act; the power of choice with the power of 
the contrary choice; which denies the principle of action, 
upon which Edwards founded his reasoning on the will, that 
a voluntary agent chooses what, at the time, all things con- 
sidered, is most agreeable to the mind. According to this 
new theory, one sometimes voluntarily chooses to act, dif- 
ferent from what he chooses to act,—a manifest contradic- 
tion. 

This makes the mind independent of the influence of mo- 
tives; for it can choose or not choose; and as those who 
adopt this principle, do not admit that the mind can, con- 
sistently with liberty, be governed except by motive, they 
render man independent of his Maker. 

This position, men in rebelling against God, have ever 
wished to sustain. They deny his sovereignty wherever it 
counteracts their independence. Arminius, whether he de- 
signed it or not, took this position. For, this theory of the 
nature of liberty is adopted to avoid fatality. For the 
same reason, he denied unconditional election. By reject- 
ing this doctrine, he virtually admitted that the sinner is 
justified on the ground of his own merit. For it is the same 
thing to elect one on account of foreseen good works, as to 
justify him in view of these works. ‘The fundamental error 
of Pelagius was the same, “ that the grace of God is given 
in accordance with our merits.” It is justification by works 
and not by faith. This also was the controverted point 
between Paul and the Jews. Paul says, * Some are saved 
and not others that the purpose of God according to elec- 
tion might stand, not of works but of him that calleth. 
Therefore hath he merey on whom he will have mercy and 
whom he will he hardeneth.” The Jew says this is fatal- 
ism: for who then hath resisted his will? Did Calvin or 
his associates state the doctrine, in more unqualified terms? 
If not, Arminius cannot be excused for finding fault any 
more than could the Jew. Paul believed man was a moral 
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agent, and as such declared to him the testimony of God; 
so did Calvin. 

Tell it not to the world, lest the uncircumcised triumph, 
that such has been or is the course pursued by any who 
have professedly enlisted under the standard of the cross. 
But tell it we must, lest the unsuspecting, ensnared in their 
wiles, think themselves safe till their error is without 
remedy. 

In view of evidence, we are compelled to believe that 
Arminius was subtle and ambitious; that he perverted re- 
vealed truth to sustain a false philosophy. ‘lhat his sys- 
tem of theology is a plausible opposition to the doctrines of 
grace, and leads to a doubtful religious experience. Do any 
of similar characteristics covet a fame like his? They may 
justly calculate upon the most flattering success. But suc- 
cess in such an enterprise be it remembered ensures the de- 
cline of sound philosophy, evangelical preaching, and spir- 
itual religion. 


Arr. II].—Cnaractrer or Joun Catvin. 


Earty in the sixteenth century, Luther and Zwingle, 
the first reformers threw off the impositions of Rome, and 
multitudes gathered around the standard of the cross. But 
every thing remained for atime unsettled. There was still 
wanting some common bond of union in doctrine and disci- 
pline. To supply this deficiency seems to have been a lead- 
ing object with the great Head of the church in raising up 
John Calvin. He was born at Noyou, in France, in 1509. 
l'rom childhood he gave evidence of uncommon powers of 
mind. Possessing an intellect clear and comprehensive, a 
memory quick and retentive, he greatl¥ excelled the com- 
panions of his early studies; and soon became master of 
mathematics, philosophy, and the learned languages. And 
he is generally acknowledged to have written the Latin with 
the ease and elegance of the Augustan age. 

Being remarkably serious, his father early devoted him 
to the service of the Catholic church. Seeing, however, 
that his talents gave promise of great distinction, he selected 
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for him the profession of the law, which then secured the 
highest honors. But he, having embraced the doctrines of 
the reformers, chose rather to suffer affliction with the few 
choice spirits who were striving to restore religion to its 
purity, than to enjoy all the preferments which Europe 
could bestow. Foreseeing the storm which threatened to 
burst upon tlie reformed in the progress of the new princi- 
ples, he endeavored to prepare the mind of Francis I. the 
sovereign of his country for such an event, by publishing 
and dedicating to him an elaborate commentary upon Sene- 
ca’s treatise concerning clemency, a work which gained him 
the reputation of being, at the age of only twenty-two, the 
most learned man of Europe. 

Viewed in any of the eventful scenes upon which he had 
now entered, whether as discharging the duties of a preacher, 
pastor and professor of Theology, or employed as a writer, 
disputant or adviser, he exhibited the highest order of tal- 
ents. He always obtained among his fellow-laborers an 
easy and dignified superiority. 

W hat keenness of discrimination does he show in detecting 
the hypocritical and wicked plans of the intriguing Charles 
and the courtly and bigoted Francis. What power of elo- 
quence in encouraging the pious, writing down the turbu- 
lent, and forcing the Papist and infidel to surrender or re- 
tire from controversy. What wisdom was that which 
attracted religious statesmen and sovereigns to wait for the 
counsel of his lips. 

With these talents he combined moral and religious ex- 
cellence no less remarkable. Natural modesty joined with 
unfeigned distrust of himself, caused him to shrink from the 
public gaze, and seek the retirement of study. With what 
reluctance did he assume the responsible office of pastor and 
professor at Geneva. He came only in obedience to the 

vice of imperious duty: but it was in the strength of the 
Lord, and to labor with unremitting faithfulness and zeal. 
With trae Christian prudence he retired from persecution 
to an adjoining country, when his sufferings could not sub- 
serve the cause of Christ. But when the interests of his 
kingdom demanded it, he returned to breast the storm in all 
its fury. 

While the hearts of others failed for fear of the dangers 
which hung over them and the church of God, his faith re- 
mained firm and his purpose unshaken. Being cast out from 
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his charge by the Syndics of the city for Christian faithful- 
ness, he ‘said : “ Had I been in the service of men this would 
have been a poor reward: but it is well I have served him 
who never fails to repay his servants whatever he has prom- 
ised.”——While the fires of persecution were bursting out in 
every part of France, he stood unmoved amidst the scene, 
and by affectionate letters poured consolation into the hearts 
of those who were thrown into prison for the testimony of 
Jesus. The Albigenses and all the faithful found sympathy 
and protection in him under their sufferings. 

But his love of truth exceeded his love of friends. How 
often did he hazard the friendship of Luther, Melancthon, 
Caroli, and other associates, rather than sufler their errors 
to remain unreproved. Ever conciliatory and willing to 
vield minor points for the peace of the church, yet when the 
doctrines of the Bible were assailed, he was unflinching in 
their defence. From the history of the church as well as 
from the Bible he had learned that they are essential to the 
prosperity of true religion. Rather than surrender them to 
enemies and temporizing r friends, he would give up his life. 
It was his love of truth which occasioned the treatment of 
Servetus, for which he has been much calumniated. 

‘True, Calvin caused him to be apprehended, but it was in 
obedience to the laws of Geneva, and not for the sake of 
condemning, but of bringing him to repentance. After a 
full and impartial trial which proved him to be utterly in- 
corrigible by every moral means, he was condemned to be 
burntalive. Calvin tried, but in vain, to have this punishment 
commuted for one less severe. The sentence wasexecuted and 
approved by the reformed church without a dissenting voice 
for half a century. We ask then, even allowing this con- 
duct to be unjust, ought not Calvin to stand acquitted or be con- 
demned with the other reformers’? His intolerance wag 
the fault of the age, and instead of bestowing unmeasured 
censure because he did not entirely emerge from darkness, 
ought we not to be grateful that in most respects he excelled 
both his contemporaries and successors ? 

Another trait nearly allied to the love of truth was his 
honesty and frankness. Conscious of moral integrity and 
fully satisfied that his sentiments were those of the “Bible, he 
had no motive for concealment. But on every proper oc- 
casion he avowed his belief without reserve or equivocation, 
He declared it to be unlawful for any Christian to appear 
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to assent to those doctrines which he in his heart condemns. 
Rather than do it himself under any pretext, he often chose 
to be deprived of worldly emolument and subjected to pov- 
erty and affliction. Does not this show that dissimulation 
was repugnant to his heart and foreign from his practice? 
By these intellectual and moral qualifications, he was pecu- 
liarly fitted to explain and defend divine truth. 

Disavowing all authority but that of the Scriptures, he 
investigates with that spirit of free enquiry and independ- 
ence which is essential to the excellence of the commenta- 
tor. Superior to all considerations of a party nature, he 
is not afraid to meet the real sense of any passage, but is 

‘truly liberal in his exposition. His own commentaries are 
characterized by elegance and simplicity of style, the unos- 
tentatious results of profound investigations and deep-toned 
piety. forsaking the polluted streams of scholastic theol- 
ogy he derived his system of doctrines directly from the 
fountain of truth. When he was convinced therefore that 
a doctrine is found in the word of God, his mind revolted 
not from its mysterious sublimity. His faith staggered not 
at the declarations (that God hates sin and yet does all his 
pleasure), (that he exists in three persons and in one essence), 
that his decrees extend to everv event and creature, and 
yet that moral beings are free and accountable.* These 
things he believed though utterly unable to comprehend 
how they can be. In respect to this he distinguished 
between the providential and the moral government of God, 
between his purposes which are the rule of his own conduct 
and the moral jaw which is the rule of ours. Concerning 
such mysteries he had like Augustine of a former, and 
Edwards of a later age, ascertained the limits of safe en- 
quiry. He avoided that double labyrinth, where specula- 
¢ive minds have been lost in infidelity or fatalism. He 
distrusted specious theories invented by erratic genius or 
called up from the grave of refuted errors. He well knew 
that the progress of heresy is from moderate suggestions to 
bold impieties. Rejecting the claims of philosophy, so call- 
ed, he presents truth in his Christian institutes in the relative 
proportions which it holds in the sacred volume. He makes 


* That man is by nature depraved, yet that he is responsi- 
ble for his sins—that he is every moment under obligations 
to repent, yet that he never will repent until regenerated by 
the Holy Ghost according to the eternal election of God. 
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the doctrine of the cross the centre, the key stone of the 
whole system; the source of the motives and obligations by 
which he abases man and exalts God. For he regarded re- 
ligious truths, not as cold speculations, but vital principles, 
to be exemplified by active obedience. For this end, disci- 
pline must be exercised under some form of polity. He 
rejected the papal hierarchy as utterly destitute of gospel 
simplicity, and formed the system of Presbyterianism, 
which whether more consonant to the genius of Christianity 
and primitive usage than any other system or not, must be 
acknowledged to be happily suited to the state of Geneva, 
France, and other European countries where it was estab- 
lished. While it held close the reins of government, it did 
not annihilate individual responsibility. The churches in- 
creased in purity and strength under its influence, with un- 
paralleled rapidity. 

Such was John Calvin, who run his race likea strong man 
armed, and sunk to rest in the fifty-fifth year of his age, 
every where lamented by the friends of religion and human- 
ity; for distant countries, as well as those within the sphere 
of his personal labors, mourned their irreparable loss. He 
had revived sound learning in their institutions, and lighted 
up the flame of pure religion at their altars. He had assisted 
in diffusing a knowledge of science and literature through all 
classes of society, and imparted a resistless impulse to the 
spirit of civil and religious liberty. What a debt of grati- 
tude do we owe to him, the benign influence of whose wri- 
tings is still felt in every literary, civil and religious institu- 
tion of Christendom ! 

We rejoice that his claims are so extensively acknowl- 
edged, and that the Lutheran and other churches are showing 
their love to the truth by reviving the study of his works. 

That he was faultless we do not pretend. But that 
sound learning and true liberty often have a more efficient 
advocate, and evangelical truth, a more valiant champion, 
we do not believe. What if the shafts of obloquy are lev- 
elled at him still? Ignorance of his character and hatred 
of his doctrines may keep alive a strong prejudice against 
his name. But while talent, and learning, piety, and Scrip- 
tural theology are esteemed in the church, she will bless her 
adorable Lord for raising up the Genevan Reformer. 

L. 
Vou. VI. iv 





JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. 


Art. IV.—Justirication py Farru 
No. II. 
Imeturs Previous Convicrion oF our CoNDEMNATION. 


In the preceding number of this work we ventured to 
assert that this great fundamental doctrine of the Christian 
System, had been partially obscured in New England: we 
also endeavored to draw public attention to some of the 
causes which had led to this disastrous result. 

We named as the first, the undue prominence which has 
been given, in the instructions of the pulpit, to the doctrine 
of divine sovereignty in choosing the heirs of salvation ; as 
the second, the superficial exhibitions of the extent and ob- 
ligations of the divine law; as the third, the bold and rash 
speculations as to the nature of the atonement which had 
become general through New England. Weare fully satis- 
fied that the evils which we depicted exist to a greater ex- 
tent even than we ventured to assert, and that the causes 
which we pointed out have really given them existence. 
On this latter head, we were not perhaps sufficiently parti- 
cular ; we possibly may endeavor more fully to establish it 
in the course of the present article. 

The term justification signifies deliverance from a pre- 
vious state of condemnation. It would seem very evident 
that he who has come to Christ for justification, could not 
have done so while under the belief that he was already in 
a state of justification: we must suppose thet he comes 
convicted that his previdls state is one of condemnation ; 
that this conviction of his wretchedness is what drives 
him to Christ: and that his only object and design in com- 
ing is to be delivered from this condemnation. ‘The pro- 
position that the sinner who comes to Christ for justification 
must have a previous conviction of his condemnation, is 
one which seems so nearly self-evident that we may seem 
to be wasting our time in attempting to establish and illus- 
trate it: but we believe it is one of the most important in 
theology: at the very foundation of all useful preaching ; 
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one which has always been held as of the first consequence 
in the church, and one which is at present almost wholly 
overlooked in tke instructions of the pulpit, in some portions 
of the church where the great doctrines of grace are still 
faithfully exhibited. 

It has become common among the preachers of Dr. Tay- 
lor’s school in theology to represent all conviction of sin as 
wholly useless—as the effect either of ignorance or obsti- 
nacy in the sinner, as the necessary result indeed of the old 
views of theology, but made wholly unnecessary and even 
absurd by the new discoveries in the gospel which have 
been made at New Haven. Very partial views on this 
subject prevailed in New England for a long time previous. 
Conviction of sin was regarded as a persuasion of our obli- 
gations and depravity, but not a sense of our condemnation 
and need of our Mediator, The preceptive part of the law 
was indeed pressed upon the conscience more or less faith- 
fully—but the penal part was in a great measure overlooked. 
It was not considered of primary importance, to break down 
the sinner’s trust in his own righteousness and to lead him 
to see his entire dependence on the righteousness of the 
Redeemer. Yet if it be true that the merits of Christ alone 
are the ground of our justification, and faith must rely on 
these alone, to the exclusion of every other ground of confi- 
dence, for acceptance with God—and if it be also true that 
the human heart is so blind and so proud as always to rely 
on something else till driven by force from every false 
refuge—then if we would bring the sinner to trust in Christ, 
we must labor first to bring him to distrust every thing else. 
We must endeavor to show him the utter unsafeness of 
every other means of justification before we can hope that 
he will have any disposition to apply to the only sufficient 
Saviour. 

In order to bring the sinner to see the utter unsafeness 
of all other refuges, he must first see that they are inade- 
quate to his real necessities—he must know precisely what 
is his real condition; he must know what that condem- 
nation is under which he lies. It is not to be supposed 
that he will go to Christ for deliverance from this con- 
demnation till he knows what it is, and is firmly convinced 
that he is under it. Now this appears to be the first thing 
that is to be done. We wish the man to apply to a physi- 
cian, but we must first convince him that he is sick. Till 
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he is induced to believe this, all our exhortations on the 
other head will be utterly futile ; and even could we be 
supposed to succeed in getting the person to apply for this 
aid, such application could be made only in mockery and 
with the wish to be denied. 

Now the state of man by nature is one of perfect blind- 
ness as to his moral deserts. The whole heathen world are 
under the condemnation of God’s law equally with those 
who are favored with the light of divine revelation; but do 
we find that even a suspicion of it exists there? They are 
all under the wrath of God, deserving his eternal displeasure 
and wholly unconscious of it; most of them even ignorant 
of the existence of the true God. Some indeed may be- 
lieve that a few rare instances of guilt deserve punishment 
hereafter, but the criminals themselves, through the influ- 
ence of their very crimes, are blind to their deserts. But 
even granting this, it is still true that they all believe that 
that degree of sin which actually brings down God’s eternal 
wrath upon the sinner, that degree of guilt which merits the 
sentence of his law and in which they all share, is yet con- 
sistent with very high claims upon the divine favor. By the 
very process of sin, man becomes blind both to his obliga- 
tions and deserts, The moment after Adam had lost the di- 
vine image and favor, ruined himself and a world, he justi- 
fies himself even by condemning God; and this is the fatal 
result of sin. Conscience, which ina state of holiness shows 
us the demerit of sin—in a state of condemnation and disobe- 
dience, disposes the sinner even to justify himself; itis blind- 
ed by sin and can defend it. The whole heathen world are 
under God’s condemnation, and are yet so ignorant of their 
deserts that almost with one consent they justify themselves. 
Conscience alone will never show men what condemnation 
they deserve, nor even that they deserve any such as that 
from which Christ delivers believers. 

That the constant violation of the law of God produces 
no just sense of ill desert, and impresses the conscience with 
no proper sense of the condemnation under which it places 
the sinner, is manifested by the universal blindness of the 
heathen. The same remark holds good with regard to 
those who enjoy the light of Christianity. Conscience is 
constantly choked and smothered by the outbreaking of that 
sin which dwelleth in us. Conscience is a reprover fixed in 
the breast of the transgressor ; but so strong is the corruption 
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of the natural heart, that the sinner uniformly prefers to 
do violence to conscience rather than to his inclinations: 
and, go through all classes of sinners in our congregations, 
you will always find that whatever be the conduct and hab- 
its of the individual, he has succeeded in bringing over con- 
science to his side, and has learned to justify his course of 
life, however criminal it may be. There are few who have 
sunk toany deep degrees of guilt who would not be wretch- 
ed in their courses, with a tenderness of conscience which 
they once possessed. ‘They have made it their first busi- 
ness to get rid of conscience, and this is true of all the un- 
regenerate. ‘Their great business is to darken this light 
which God has placed in their breasts, to bring conscience 
to justify them. One might suppose that a life of rebellion 
against God would fill the soul with fears of the divine 
wrath and a conviction of the importance of some method 
to avert God’s eternal displeasure, but the effect is precisely 
the reverse ; the whole influence is to blind and stupify the 
mind and dispose the transgressor to find his justification in 
a darkened conscience, and consequently to give the impres- 
sion that any other method of justification is unnecessary. 
We grant, as we have before observed, that neither 
heathen nor nominal Christians succeed in entirely darkening 
and silencing conscience ; they still retain some fear of the 
wrath of the Power above them; but it is still true that 
they view their condemnation asa very light affair, something 
from which some trifling rites, ridiculous observances, or 
easy duties will most readily absolve them. It is not the 
condemnation under which they actually lie and from which 
Christ comes to redeem them, that they dread or seek to 
remove—it is always something infinitely below this. But 
to be justified by Christ we must seek to be delivered from 
that very condemnation under which we lie. It is this de- 
liverance that faith embraces when embracing a Saviour. 
But we have seen that mankind are blind to their true de- 
serts; the conscience has been taught to justify the sinner, 
and above all, disavows any desert of that curse from which 
Christ came to deliver us. Consequently all addresses to 
the understanding merely will be utterly vain while the con. 
science is against us. We may assure the sinner that God 
has denounced his eternal displeasure against sin—that his 
curse is everlasting death; but you will not persuade him of 
it, unless the Holy Spirit co-operate with you, and convict him 
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of sin. He will always have a secret persuasion that God 
is more merciful than he has declared himself to be. It is 
the universal persuasion of the unconvicted sinner that some 
external reformation will appease the divine displeasure ; or, 
if the mind be still further enlightened, that, beyond doubt, 
a reformation which is truly spiritual, cannot fail to have 
this effect. The conscience which has not been darkened 
by sin, or which has been enlightened by the Holy Spirit, 
acknowledges the justice both of the precept and penalty of 
the law ; but the conscience, blinded by sin, denies both: 
under its influence, the sinner is unwilling to acknowledge 
either his depravity or his deserts. Of the fact that man needs 
to be enlightened by the Holy Spirit in order that he may 
see his depravity, we think that New England divines have 
been suiliciently aware (though some have even attempted 
to produce this eflect by metaphysical reasoning)—-but that 
he needs to be enlightened by the same gracious agent, that he 
may see what are his true deserts, and that these can never 
avert the divine wrath—i. e. that he needs the remedy 
which has been provided for him, we are confident that 
they have not been so well convinced—their labors seem all 
to have been directed to convincing the sinner that he needs 
regeneration, and scarcely at all to show him, by the divine 
blessing, that he needs justification. ‘lhe truth, indeed, has 
been taught on this subject, but it seems to have been taken 
for granted, that the understanding of the transgressor would 
readily receive it on the sole authority of the Word of God. 
But the conscience, notwithstanding that the W ord of Ged has, 
in the most pointed manner, revealed the doctrine of human 
depravity, the conscience nevertheless justifies all the pas- 
sions which the Bible condemns, and notwithstanding all 
instructions and reasonings directed to the intellect alone, it 
will also justify the sinner from the guilt which God has 
charged upon him—it will certainly prevent him from be- 
lieving the divine declarations respecting his true condition, 
and will of course prevent him from laying hold of the offer- 
ed deliverance. We say not that the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith has been denied by the orthodox of New Eng- 
land (though the reasonings on the subject of the atonement 
have but too much obscured it), but do firmly believe that it 
has been wonderfully overlooked. Have the same efforts been 
made to convince the sinner that he needs the righteousness 
of Christ, as are uniformly made to show him his need of 
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regeneration? Has it been a primary object to convince the 
transgressor of the insufficiency of his own righteousness to 
remove the wrath of God? Has it not been the grand end 
of preaching to convince the person of his depravity, of the 
need of regeneration, that is, of a real and spiritual reforma- 
tion—and have not the labors of the pulpit mostly stopped 
here? It seems to have been taken for granted that by 
barely announcing the truth, that his own righteousness is 
insufficient for his justification, the sinner would be con- 
vinced of it, and this, when the great business of the transgres- 
sor for life has been to commit sin and justify it when com- 
mitted ; that is, to deny the extent of his demerits. The truth 
is, the sinner may be convinced that the Bible has decided 
this point—he may yield an intellectual assent to the propo- 
sition, that he needs to be justified by Christ, but till the law 
reach his conscience and acquaint him with his true deserts, 
he will always go about to establish his own righteousness. 
And if he profess to receive Christ’s, it will not be as it is 
offered, a gift, but as a debt, either earned by the value of 
his doings, or given in consideration of the unjust severity 
of the law. 

We will just say here, that it is very common with 
those who profess to hold the doctrine of justification by 
faith, to represent reconciliation to God as consisting in the 
sinner’s becoming reconciled to the divine pertections, which 
had been heretofore the object of his aversion—-that is, in the 
exercise of love to God or a partial obedience to his law. 
If the preacher means by reconciliation, what we generally 
denominate justification, the sentiment is heretical: if not, 
such language still is calculated to mislead the hearer, and 
to give the impression that no other reconciliation is neces- 
sary. We fear that such an impression is too often the 
natural result of the instructions of those, who still believe 
that the merits of the Redeemer are yet the only proper 
ground of confidence towards God. 

Now we would inquire whether it is very easy to per- 
suade men that they are the objects of God’s endless wrath ? 
This is the real curse under which they actually lie. It is 
deliverance from this, by the righteousness of Christ, that 
they are required to embrace. Is it an easy matter to per- 
suade them of it? Will the declarations of God himself, in 
his word, convince them of it? Will any reasoning, how- 
ever acute and conclusive, produce this conviction! Yet 
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they must be convinced of this in order to exercise faith in 
Christ. Interrogate the most orthodox unbelievers and you 
will find that all,except the person whom the Holy Spirit 
has enlightened, actually consider that their ill deserts are 
really very small—that, in reality, God is not so highly 
offended against them—that a very small affair is sufficient 
quite to remove his displeasure. 

The great fault of preaching in New England has been 
that ministers have overlooked the fact, that the conscience 
of the sinner will certainly justify him in spite of any instruc- 
tions addressed to the understanding merely, which barely 
inform him that he needs pardon through a Mediator. ‘This 
blindness of the sinner makes it necessary that the great 
object of preaching should be to press the penalty of the 
law upon the conscience assiduously in reliance upon a di- 
vine blessing. This blindness of the human heart will lead 
the sinner in a thousand ways, to go about the work of es- 
tablishing his own righteousness, and consequently will pre- 
vent him from applying to Christ for justification. Since 
the philosophical speculations on the nature and _ influ- 
ence of the atonement commenced in New England, 
even the great doctrine of justification has occupied but 
a secondary place in the Christian System; the duty of 
bringing the sinner to renounce all hope of obtaining ac- 
ceptance with God by any doings of his own, has been al- 
most wholly overlooked, and the grand aim has been to con- 
vince him of his depravity and need of regeneration, that 
is, of a spiritual reformation: and where the first of these 
has been overlooked, the natural and probably in. more 
than nine cases out of ten, the actual result has been 
the conviction that this real piety conciliates the divine fa- 
vour and is the real ground of hope. We are confident 
that it is so in all cases except where the Holy Spirit inter- 
poses by his divine power, and impresses that very truth on 
the mind, which the preacher had almost wholly overlooked. 

What is the secret of the strange security of men, who 
are most rational in all their temporal affairs, and yet live 
almost wholly unconcerned under the denunciations of God’s 
eternal displeasure’ Itis that they never fairly believe 
that God is really and eternally displeased with them ; they 
do not in fact believe that they are under the very condem- 
nation from which we exhort them to escape. We always 
find them complaining of God’s requisitions, finding fault 
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with the law, even making claims on his justice, and this, 
notwithstanding that they have the words of God that they 
are under his curse—as if he, who already deserves God's 
eternal wrath, could ever merit any thing else. Converse 
with the unconvicted sinner who is seriously endeavoring to 
work out his own salvation, and you always find him in 
some way or other endeavoring to establish his own right- 
eousness. And let the minister of the gospel labor with 
unwearied pains, present the gospel scheme of justification 
in the clearest light, and support it with all the authority of 
Scripture ; still, until the Holy Spirit awakens the slumbering 
conscience, the sinner will always trust in his own righteous- 
ness; orif he be not as yet quite satisfied with it he will only 
go about to complete it. If a person once fully believes 
that the eternal wrath of God is resting upon him, his secu- 
rity and peace will be gone, all his worldly anticipations and 
hopes will be swallowed up in apprehensions and fears of 
things unseen and eternal. But how many do we find that 
are thus affected by the truths of the gospel? All have the 
same evidence addressed to the understanding, but a dark- 
ened conscience leads all to reject this evidence, except the 
few who are taught of God. We are persuaded, that, till a 
person is convinced that he is under the very condemnation 
that God has pronounced against him, till he is certain that 
he deserves God’s endless wrath by the law, and that this 
is all he can ever expect from the law, or from any of 
his own doings, whether performed through grace or without 
it, he will never receive Christ as the end of the law for 
righteousness. Christ offers the sinner deliverance from 
the curse of the law, but till he is convinced that he is ac- 
tually under this very curse, while he supposes that God's 
wrath is but small and may be easily appeased, that is, that 
he deserves something infinitely less than this curse—he 
will never lay hold of the blessing actually offered, and never 
be even convinced that he needs it. 

We have been laboring to prove that a man must be 
convinced that he is actually under the curse of the law 
before he can be persuaded to receive the blessing proflered 
in the gospel, which is deliverance from this curse. We 
proceed now to show still further, not only that the trans- 
gressor must be convinced that he is actually under the very 
curse from which Christ came to set him free—but also that 
he must be convinced that he really deserves this curse. 
Vou. VI. 43 
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We are aware that we shall be told that this is but restor- 
ing the old waiting system, which was in vogue previous to 
the era of revivals in New England; that it is authorizing 
the sinner to continue in guilt and rebellion, &c. &c. We 
are impatient to take up this objection, but must forbear till 
we are brought to it by the regular course of our remarks. 

Unless the transgressor be convinced not only that he 
is under the curse of the law, but that he actually deserves 
this curse, he will receive the righteousness of Christ, not 
as a gift, but a debt, as something which repairs the injustice 
which the law had done him: he will receive it as something 
which is necessary to justify God rather than himself. It 
is in this way doubtless that vast numbers receive Christ. 
They still murmur at the law as unjust in its demands and 
cruel in its penalty ; in other words, they still regard God 
as unjust and cruel in the very acts which most signally dis- 
play his justice and holiness—they are still enemies to the 
true God whom the Scriptures reveal. Now this is not 
receiving Christ in faith. He came, by his death, to mag- 
nify the law and make it honorable; they receive his sacri- 
fice, as bringing reproach upon the law as unjust—as justify- 
ing themselves, by condemning God. ‘his will always be 
the way that unconvicted sinners will receive Christ. They 
must be slain by the law. The law must do its work on 
the conscience. ‘hey must learn what the curse is which 
it pronounces before they can be convinced that it is just. 

In an unregenerate state, it is with difficulty that men are ia- 
duced to place any kind of credit in the divine declarations ; 
they do however receive them, with a certain degree of as- 
sent, founded more on the internal probability of the thing 
affirmed than on any real confidence in the veracity of the 
God of truth. Should the sinner be induced to believe that 
his condemnation was what the word of God represents it, 
yet if conscience is on the other side, and persuades him 
that God is unjust and cruel, he must receive the atonement 

as something which does little more than restore to him his 
rights, which shields him from a wrath which he did not de- 
serve, and delivers him from the power of an unjust and 
cruel oppressor. We have seen but few who have ever 
manifested a deep conviction of the justice of their condem- 
nation ; almost all declare this in words, but in the next 
breath, they are murmuring against the law ; making claims 
upon divine assistance; urging their own weakness as 
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though too much were required of them; and above all, 
manifesting little concern or self-condemnation under a de- 
gree of guilt which they profess to believe deserves God’s 
eternal displeasure. Now it is most evident that such per- 
sons, if they profess to receive the atonement, will receive 
it not as satisfying God's justice, but chiefly as making 
amends for his injustice. But this is the state of the human 
conscience universally, except where the Holy Spirit has 
convicted the transgressor of his guilt and ruined condition. 
For this reason, it has always been the great labor of the 
faithful ministers of the gospel, not only to preach the right- 
eousness of Christ, but to prove the utter insufliciency of the 
righteousness of the sinner and the believer. St. Paul is 
almost always engaged in guarding this great doctrine of 
the gospel ; in proving that salvation is altogether of grace, 
and must never be received in any degree asa debt. The 
old divines, both English, Scotch, and those of New Eng- 
land, were untiring in their labors, not principally to show 
the sinner his depravity and need of regeneration, but to 
show him his condemnation, the insufficiency of his own 
righteousness, and his consequent need of justification. 

For several centuries previous to the reformation, the 
great doctrines of justification and sanctification had been 
confounded. Justification, says Milner, had been rep- 
resented as consisting in “ inFUusED habits of virtue.” The 
doctrine of sanctification was taught, but in maintain- 
ing it and their own traditions, the Romish church 
had virtually excluded the doctrine of justification. The 
peculiar philosophical cast of preaching has virtually ex- 
cluded this doctrine from a great many pulpits in New Eng- 
land, and made it a truth of but secondary importance in 
most. The great object in all, has been to inculcate de- 
pravity and the need of regeneration. All the resources of 
philosophy have been put in requisition to teach the sinner 
his obligation, to convince him of his depravity and need of 
sanctification, but little has been done to convince him of 
his need of justification, and the result has been, that a new 
edition of scholastic divinity has come up, which has con- 
founded all moral distinctions, which has ridiculed the doc- 
trines of depravity and regeneration, and even explained 
away the atonement. 

Amongst by far the great majority of New England di- 
vines, we are persuaded that the covenant of works was 
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virtually preached, while justification by faith was nominally 
a part of their creed. What were the directions given by 
them to anxious sinners? How were they directed to ob- 
tain a hope? By submitting to God, by becoming willing 
to be in his hands and to be disposed of as he should judge 
best. They might as well have told sinners that they must 
find hope by cordially forgiving their enemies. Instead of 
telling them to believe in Christ’s righteousness for justi- 
fication, they were told that they must do something really 
spiritual and acceptable to God: instead of requiring them 
to exercise faith, they were directed to exercise submis- 
sion respecting the manner in which God dispenses saving 
faith amongst the children of Adam. Now such direc- 
tions could give no consolation to an individual whose 
conscience had been enlightened, who had once felt that 
he was under the curse of. the law; who had felt that 
he had deserved God’s eternal wrath. Such a person can 
have no confidence towards God, nothing but distressing 
fears of his anger, till he finds something which has power 
to remove the curse of the law; till he sees that there 
is something of sufficient efficacy to propitiate the divine 
displeasure. His repentance or submission, or any other 
spiritual obedience which he can render, will never have 
power to quiet his disturbed conscience, and give him peace 
towards God. Nothing but a spiritual reliance on the mer- 
its and satisfaction of Christ can do this. ‘ Therefore, being 
justified by faith, we have reace wiru Gop through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ We obtain peace with God by no obe- 
dience, however spiritual, by no change in ourselves, but 
only by the satisfaction of Christ received by faith. It is 
by thus relying on the work of Christ, and not on ours or 
any work wrought in us, that we are able to look up to God 
as our God, as our Father. We are the children of God 
by faith in Jesus Christ. The believer does not wait till he 
has examined the nature of his faith to learn whether God 
is reconciled ; his confidence is not in the nature of his faith 
but altogether in the object of it, in the infinite merit of 
the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ. This he knows is all- 
sufficient: he trusts altogether in the efficacy of this, and, 
believing the efficacy and freeness of this, he has peace 
towards God. 

We are firmly persuaded that whatever be the order of 
the divine dealings with the heirs of salvation, they all jus- 
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tify the law as to the severity of its sentence, and trust 
alone in the efficacy of the atonement of Christ to remove 
God’s wrath; and reposing confidence here, where God has 
commanded them, they have true peace towardshim. They 
continually seek pardon for their daily sins, by this same 
application to the blood of the atonement. By a life of con- 
stant faith in Christ, they maintain a lite of peace with God ; 
they possess the spirit of adoption, and in holy confidence 
can call\God their God and Father. 

Where Christ is preached aright, he must be preached 
to the sinner as a satisfaction to divine justice; the suffer- 
ings of the blessed Redeemer must be represented as remov- 
ing a curse which had been merited—as appeasing the eter- 
nal displeasure of God which was justly deserved. This is 
the only way in which Christ can be preached as he is offer- 
ed in the gospel ; in this way the law is made a schoolmas- 
ter to bring men to Christ; and when it does its office on 
the conscience, when the sinner feels that it is just in his 
own case in pronouncing sentence of eternal death upon him, 
he is prepared to acknowledge the infinite value of the 
atonement. ‘To such an one, the offer of gratuitous justi- 
fication will be regarded of infinite price: and when grace 
enables him to embrace a Saviour, he considers him as pre- 
cious beyond his powers to express ; he can never sufficiently 
magnify the efficacy and worth of his atonement; he desires 
only to be found in Christ, not having his own righteousness, 
but that which is of God by faith. 

The apostle Paul assures us that the preaching of faith, 
so far from making void the law, actually establishes it: he 
demonstrates that it is holy, just and good; in his instruc- 
tions to the church of Rome, when he would establish the 
doctrine of justification by faith, he begins by establishing 
and applying the law. He shows that it is still binding on the 
Gentile as well as the Jew; that it is written on the very 
hearts of all. Applying this holy rule, he convicts Jews 
and Gentiles as transgressors and under its sentence: all 
have sinned, says he, and come short of the glory of God. 
By this, he demonstrates that their own righteousness is 
insufficient for their justification, and concludes,—* There- 
fore by the deeds of the law shall no flesh be justified.” 
Having thus proved the insufficiency of man’s righteousness, 
he introduces the doctrine of the righteousness which is of 
God by faith. It is the law of God alone which makes the 
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atonement necessary. It is only as the justice of the law is 
felt and acknowledged, that the necessity of the atonement will 
be felt and acknowledged. But the law as written on the hu- 
man heart has become obscured; the characters need to be 
retraced, and more deeply engraven, and the preaching of 
the revealed law, with the influences of God’s Spirit, are the 
means of accomplishing this most important object. Man’s 
darkened conscience tells him but imperfectly either the ex- 
tent of his obligations or the extent of his guilt ; under the 
influence of this, he universally complains of the law of God 
as unjust and cruel—under its influence, he will most as- 
suredly go about to establish his own righteousness and reject 
the righteousness of Christ. Unless the preacher, then, 
make it his grand object, in dependence on a divine blessing, 
to convince him that he cannot be justified, either in whole 
or in part, by the deeds of the law, it is utterly in vain for 
him to hope that the righteousness of Christ will be em- 
braced by faith. The great fault of New England orthodox 
preaching has been, not that the doctrine of justification 
through Christ has not been preached, but that allowance 
has not been made for the character of those to whom it 
has been offered. It has not been kept in mind, that they 
have such confidence in their own righteousness as must be 
a certain barrier against the reception of that which is of 
God; that they do not recognise the justice of the precept 
and penalty of the law; orinany proper sense acknowledge 
the authority of the law: they cannot therefore receive the 
atonement of Christ asa satisfaction to this law. 

There is one point of view in which New England 
speculations with regard to the atonement, have had a most 
unfriendly influence on the doctrine of justification by faith. 
It has been too general to represent the penalty of the law 
as expedient rather than just. ‘The reasonableness of the 
penal part of the law has been put on various grounds. 
Sometimes it is defended from the circumstance that the 
transgressor will always continue to sin and accumulate 
fresh guilt; but the more common theory, which was in- 
troduced by the philosophical speculations on the atone- 
ment, is, that the penalty was annexed to make a display 
of God’s displeasure against sin; that the effect of remov- 
ing the penalty in favor of any class of beings would be dis- 
astrous to those who should retain their allegiance; and 
that the atonement was introduced to make the same or 
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a greater display of God’s displeasure against sin than the 
punishment of the sinner himself could do. ‘These reason- 
ings take away all mystery from the cross of Christ; inform 
us, not that the atonement is a satisfaction to divine justice, 
but rather that it makes it consistent with God’s attributes to 
pardon sin, and they tell us precisely in what way it accom- 
plishes this. 

The great fundamental principle of this scheme is, that 
there was no obstacle to the removal of the curse of the law 
from fallen beings, but the disastrous consequences which 
such removal would have upon those who remain steadfast. 
he design and influence of the atonement, in this theory, is, 
not to remove the curse of the law, but, after it has been re- 
moved, to obviate the evil consequences of this removal ; 
and the consequence which was almost universally drawn 
from this scheme has been, that God punishes sin, not on 
account of its inherent and infinite demerit, but as a matter 
of expediency to make an impression, We rejoice in the 
labors of the New England divines so far as they have 
attempted to establish scriptural positions from scriptural 
arguments; we bow with reverence to those scriptural 
proofs by which they have shown the sufficiency of the 
atonement for the salvation of all; that all have a warrant 
to lay hold on the righteousness of Christ and eternal life : 
but with their philosophical arguments, and philosophical 
positions, we have no fellowship and desire none. ‘They 
are based on analogies drawn between the divine and hu- 
man governments in a point where they have no resem- 
blance. Human governments are not instituted for the pur- 
pose of dispensing rewards and punishments according to 
strict deserts: their great object is the protection of the 
governed, and they have the power of using punishment no 
farther than it may accomplish this etlect. They propor- 
tion punishment, indeed, in some degree, according to de- 
serts, but still it is wholly a matter of expediency. God 
condemns not because of the tendency of the thing con- 
demoed, but its nature, and he punishes not on account 
of the good tendency of punishment, but the inherent de- 
serts of the transgression. Now if there be an inherent 
ill desert in sin itsei!, aside from its tendency, all the 
reasonings and theories which philosophy has started to 
prove the necessity of the atonement, to determine its nature, 
or account for its iniluence, are altogether nugatory as to 
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the point proposed : but they do have one influence, viz. to 
give the impression that sin is punished from prudential mo- 
tives. In the minds of vast numbers, we are confident that 
the attribute of divine justice is entirely explained away by 
the popular philosophical speculations on the atonement. 
Unless there be an inherent ill desert in sin which makes it 
deserving of God’s eternal displeasure, then God is unjust, 
and his law, too, is unjust. But if there be such a quality 
belonging to sin, then the philosophical speculations on the 
atonement which make punishment a mere matter of expe- 
diency are calculated to confirm sinners in their blindness, 
in their murmurings against the justice of the law, and their 
consequent rejection of that atonement which alone satisfies 
this law. We are fully persuaded that the most modern 
views of the atonement have wholly explained away the 
attribute of divine justice, and are calculated only to con- 
firm sinners in their blindness and impenitence. 

Under the preaching of the old divines, sinners did indeed 
generally pass through a season of anxiety and conviction 
longer or shorter, previous to their embracing a Saviour. 
Bunyan observes, that there have been many attempts to 
fill up the slough of despond, or at least to make a comforta- 
ble path through it, but, with his characteristic sagacity, he 
adds, that they have all been fruitless. And the late at- 
tempts, we think, have been most signal failures. Preach 
the doctrine of justification by faith ever so faithfully, the 
sinner will always labor to establish his own righteousness, 
generally in some way unknown to himself, till God shows 
him by new infusions of light, the futility of each scheme 
successively ; and when in despair of the efficacy of his 
own merits, he will still live on in despondency, till God, 
who conducts every step of his children, having sufficiently 
shown him the misery of being without Christ, and prepared 
him to understand the value of him as a Saviour, opens his 
eyes to see the infinite efficacy of his atonement, and en- 
ables him to believe to the saving of the soul. 

It is true, that under the preaching of the old divines, 
sinners often went through a long preparatory course of 
divine teaching as to the corruption of their natures, and the 
insufficiency of their own righteousness for their justifica- 
tion: but it was not owing to any defect or error in pulpit 
instructions, that hell-deserving sinners suffered a short 
season of despondency previously to their being received 
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for ever to the favor of their God. It was owing wholly to 
the exceliency of their preaching and the justness of their 
exhibitions of divine truth. They first endeavored to con- 
vince the proud unhumbled sinner, that he was actually under 
the divine wrath; as he began to be persuaded of this, and 
properly affected by so alarming a truth, they endeavored 
to show him the futility of all the attempts which his fears 
disposed him to make, to establish his ewn righteousness— 
to show him that God would accept of nothing short of a 
complete righteousness, that is, of Christ’s. They endeavored 
to make the sinner feel that he was sick—sick unto eternal 
death, and it was not their fault if the unhappy patient 
felt some considerable degree of despondence and alarm 
when he came to know the true nature and extent of his 
malady. It was not their fault if the patient learned this 
by slow degrees; if he were very unwilling to learn this 
lesson, and advanced in this most painful part of self-knowl- 
edge no faster than he was compelled by that internal 
Teacher who alone_can make the lessons taught by the 
preacher effectual to salvation. Now we are persuaded that 
had ministers used no philosophy in preaching the guspel ; 
had they given the true and scriptural character of God as just 
and holy, that he will accept of nothing short of a perfect 
righteousness, either our own actually wrought, or Christ’s 
presented by faith, sinners would to this day ve felt some 
degree of alarm on knowing their disease, and would proba- 
bly have been in considerable distress till they had found 
a physician. 

Since philosophical speculations have been mingled 
with the doctrine of atonement, the doctrine of justification 
by faith has been presented in a manner wholly different 
from that in which it once was. Gratuitous pardon has been 
offered, but preachers have not been aware that sinners 
must first be slain by the law, before they will come to 
Christ ; that otherwise they will receive pardon as their due, 
and only presume on the justice of God instead of trusting 
inhis merey. Christ’s death was a satisfaction to the divine 
law—how can men receive it while they refuse to acknowl- 
edge the justice of the demands and penalty of this law ?— 
when in fact they refuse to recognise its commanding and 
condemning authority over them altogether ? 

These philosophical speculations on the atonement seem 
to have changed the scriptural character of God, and given 
Vou. VI. 44 
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the impression that he is always disposed to forgive sin pro- 
vided it can be made consistent with his justice, that is, with 
the interests of hiskingdom. Now this is a view very much 
in accordance with the blindness, and in harmony with the 
wishes of the natural heart. Still it is one which seems 
almost inseparably connected with the philosophical dis- 
coveries which have been made in the great mystery of 
godliness. We know not how to separate it from them. 
But we are assured that no view of God’s character but 
that which represents him as really hating sin, and immu- 
table in his wrath towards the sinner, i. e., as hating and 
punishing sin on account of its deserts, will awaken the 
transgressor and lead him to seek a Saviour to deliver him 
from this eternal wrath. 

The condemned sinner, who acknowledges the justice 
of his sentence, must of course know for what he is con- 
demned ; he must have acknowledged the law as the only true 
standard of right and wrong ; he must have become per- 
suaded of the justice of its claims upon him, or he could never 
have been induced to call his failures in obedience, sins, and 
to confess that God’s sentence upon them is just. 

If the law of God has not been modified and relaxed 
(and such modification is impossible, if right and wrong, 
holiness and sin, are immutable in their nature), if this law 
has not been modified, then the whole extent of its demands 
are perfectly reasonable and just—then, too, every thing short 
of absolute and perfect conformity is sin, and must be washed 
away by the blood of Christ; then, the sinner who comes 
to Christ for forgiveness, must previously have learned for 
what he needs pardon; he must have acknowledged the 
justice of the standard, and gone through his life with this 
just and spiritual measure of right and wrong in his hand, and 
by this means, learned from what he needs to be justified. 

The law of God is immutable in its requisitions: right 
and wrung, which it measures, change not with circum- 
stances, condition and character, but are as immutable as 
God himself. Unless it be true that every violation of this 
law must be pardoned through the merits of Christ, then this 
law is unjust with regard to human beings, and Christ has 
died to establish injustice and cruelty. If this law be not in 
force, anda milder one be impossible, Christ has died in 
vain ; we have no sins to be pardoned or to repent of. But 
the law in its whole extent is still in force ; even one failure 
of perfect obedience brings down its sentence. 
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In preaching Christ, we establish the law by showing 
that every departure from its perfect purity, every thing 
which is short of the absolute holiness which it requires, 
brings down the wrath of God, and can be forgiven only 
through the efficacy of the blood of his Son. There can 
be no medium between preaching the absolute immutability 
of the law in spirituality and extent, i. e., in teaching the 
obligation of perfect obedience, and preaching that Christ 
has died in vain. If repentance, and spiritual submission to 
God only, are duties, then Christians who have exercised 
these, have done all their duty, and Christ has died in vain 
for the salvation both of believers and reprobates. In 
preaching Christ, it is necessary to press the obligation of 
perfect obedience upon the conscience, to preach the un- 
changeable obligation of the whole law, fully to unfold its 
whole spirituality and extent. This must be the foundation 
of all useful preaching, all that has any tendency to show the 
sinner either his depravity or need of justification. That 
kind of instruction which is so much lauded, and which 
claims to do away the old waiting system, and to establish 
and enforce present obligation, confines itself to a few spir- 
itual duties which it presses, such as, submission or re- 
pentance, or faith, and so far from being what it professes 
to be, it really abrogates the law and makes the death of 
Christ of no effect. 

‘That preaching which inculcates the duty and obligation 
of a spiritual, but only an imperfect obedience, not only makes 
the law of no use, as the standard of obedience, but makes 
it utterly void. It represents right and wrong as having 
no foundation in the nature of things, but dependent on the 
condition or circumstances or character of intelligent beings ; 
there can, on this scheme, be no real difference or opposi- 
tion between holiness and sin, and it is circumstances alone 
and change in condition, that makes holiness a duty. God 
is worthy of the supreme love of intelligent beings in some 
conditions and circumstances, but not so in others. If the 
existence of innate and total depravity has altered or even 
diminished man’s obligations to perfect obedience, it has 
done so either by changing the nature of right and wrong, 
or by formally absolving man from allegiance to heaven. 
In either case, the law is abrogated, and no other can be 
substituted, for a milder law is impossible; a milder law 
must change the nature of right and wrong, make that in- 
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nocent which the former law made sinful: and if it tolerate 
one sin, it must tolerate all, because all sin has the same 
nature, and the very same definition. But have man’s obli- 
gations become less since he began to violate them? is the 
transgression of the law its abrogation? On this theory, 
when the permanent bias of the human will inclines man to 
do what the law commands, he is under obligation to obe- 
dience, but when it inclines him to do what it forbids, then 
he is exculpated and there can be no such thing as sin, or, 
certainly none amongst apostate beings. But if man’s ob- 
ligations to perfect obedience remain unchanged, if to sup- 
pose them changed in the least is in reality to abrogate the 
law and formally absolve man from allegiance to heaven, 
then the matter ought to be so represented. 

The preaching, or the attempt at preaching a milder law, 
or certain spiritual or remedial duties only, serves but to quiet 
the conscience ; for in reality it presents the character of God 
in an unscriptural light ; it utterly robs him of his justice, be- 
cause it representshim asonly mutably,just and holy; as wink- 
ing at and tolerating sin whenever obedience becomes diffi- 
cult, and passing over iniquity in silence in favor of certain 
persons. His holiness, like man’s obligations, becomes a mat- 
ter only of times and seasons; a change in the circumstances 
makes holiness a duty or sin innocent in men, and it ex- 
tends its influence to God himself, causing him to change 
his views concerning right and wrong accordingly. 

But the sinner has no longer any standard by which to 
compare himself; if this imperfect spiritual obedience which 
is inculcated, if this alone be a duty, then we have a new 
law, and one which, in consideration of a few duties, toler- 
ates every sin. No one can know how far this law extends ; 
the distinction between right and wrong is gone ; and when 
these few duties are performed, the man may claim salva- 
tion as his due, and has no occasion at all to exercise repent- 
ance for his past sins, and no need of the merits of Christ 
for forgiveness. 

But this view of the law destroys moral obligation, blots 
out the attributes of Jehovah. and makes the death of Christ 
of no effect. 

The eternal, unchangeable obligations of the law must 
be maintained, the real and eternal distinction between right 
and wrong, holiness and sin, must be faithfully exhibited, or 
the scriptural character of God will no longer be taught, and 
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the conscience of the sinner quieted by the very attempt to 
awaken it. But above all, would you teach the man his 
need of a Saviour, the weight of his sins and the worth of 
the atonement, you must teach him the extent of these sins, 
how great this guilt is, what is its true magnitude: and this 
can be done only by enforcing the immutable obligation of 
the law which alone determines both the nature and the ex- 
tent of guilt. The sinner must be assured that God is un- 
changeable, that his demands are immutable, and that an 
adequate satisfaction must be made for every breach of this 
law; that the sinner must come and bring this satisfaction 
by faith in order to be accepted of God. 

The faithful exhibition cf the unchangeable obligations 
of the law will, more than every thing else, show the sinner 
the utter impossibility of being justified by his own doings. 
When once the sinner recognises the justice of the sentence 
of the law, he declares by this that he merits eternal death, 
and can, of course, never merit any thing else ; but when 
he recognises the perfect justice and reasonableness of the 
demands of the law, he finds all that he had considered as 
righteousness, as nothing but sin; he finds within himself an 
eternal fountain of sin, and is brought to feel that he must 
have, not merely justification, but sanctification in Christ. 
The faithful exhibition of the law alone will show the ruined 
sinner the complete worthlessness of his own righteousness, 
as to all moral value, and even bring him to see that this 
itself needs to be forgiven. 

It is often said, that we have just learned to preach 
present, immediate obligation. One thing is certain, that all 
past claims of the law on the sinner seem now to be over- 
looked. Evangelical repentance or godly sorrow for all 
past violations of the law is overlooked or rather explained 
away. Indeed repentance is now defined to be only a 
change of mind in general, synonymous with regeneration ; 
and instead of inculcating a godly sorrow for past trans- 
gressions, an inward and deep abhorrence for every thing 
which the law condemns, the only course consistent, or as 
would seem even possible, for a moral being in returning 
from a life of rebellion against God, the sinner is addressed 
as if he were just setting out in his course as an accountable 
being; he is exhorted to give his heart to God as though 
moral accountability were but just commencing. Before 
Dr. Taylor’s system came in fashion, it was customary to 
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exhort the sinner to be willing to be in the hands of God, 
and leave it to his sovereign disposal whether he should be 
sanctified and saved or not; and this was called, casting 
one’s self on the sovereign mercy of God, when the right- 
eousness of Christ, through which alone God manifests his 
mercy in accepting sinuers, was left quite out of view in 
the direction. To obtain the favor of God the sinner was 
required not to exercise faith in Christ, but simply to acqui- 
esce in God’s sovereignty in bestowing it. Here is an entire 
oversight of the doctrines of repentance for sin, and faith in 
the r ghteousness of Christ for justification. 

The great object of the labors of the pulpit seemed to be, 
to get sinners to perform some one duty truly spiritual, and 
as this would be proof of their regeneration, it would con- 
sequently make their salvation sure. And here all solici- 
tude on their account seemed to terminate. This was 
called preaching up obligation, showing the sinner that he 
ought no longer to continue a rebel, putting down the old 
waiting system. Generally it was only preaching up obli- 
gation to one thing and in one instance. The great doc- 
trines of evangelical repentance, obedience and growth in 
grace were presented in a most superficial manner ; so much 
so, that we are persuaded that the proposition contained in 
the last sentence is not far from the truth. What is the 
value of that repentance which does not lead to a cordial 
hatred for all sin? What is the value of that obedience 
which does not induce the person to avoid whatever he 
knows to be offensive toGod? We mean not merely that 
the real penitent will not deliberately commit open immo- 
rality, but that he will apply the law of God and not the 
opinions of the world or of the religious community, to de- 
cide the morality of actions—that when the law, in his 
spiritual application of it, calls him one way and interest, 
ambition, or some other motive calls him another; that he 
will not and cannot deliberately cast off the authority of the 
law; that he will dread the displeasure of God even when 
the world or his fellow Christians might believe his conduct 
innocent. The true penitent is one who dares not deliberately 
act in opposition to a conscience which borrows its light 
from the spiritual precepts of the Bible. It is the great 
business of the true penitent to have a conscience void of 
offence both towards God and man, and he who can do vio- 
lence to conscience whenever it suits his ambition, interest, 
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or convenience, is still in the gall of bitterness and bond of 
iniquity. But do we hear the obligation of growing in 
grace much insisted upon from the popite and enforced on 
scriptural motives? Inthe school of Dr. Taylor it is all do, 
do ; all external efforts for the good of others ; indeed, the 
distinction between holiness and sin is utterly abolished, 
But how is it among the orthodox? Do we hear those 
scriptural, spiritual views of the nature and obligation of 
increasing sanctification which once prevailed? ‘Do min- 
isters teach that, unless it be the great business of life to 
mortify the sinful affections and cultivate those which the 
law enjoins, the person is not truly a Christian? Are we 
told that nothing short of this is evidence of regeneration 
and the indwelling of the Holy Spirit? This is not the style 
of preaching at present. Little account is made of the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit. We doubt whether one in 
twenty of the members of our churches profess to believe 
that the Holy Spirit thus dwells with them, to enable them 
to mortify the deeds of the flesh, or that they even pretend 
to be engaged in thus mortifying the sinful affections of their 
hearts and cultivating the Christian graces. They do not 
really profess that they are constantly engaged in any such 
work, where such indwelling and co-operation would be 
necessary. Such men, whether the number be great or 
small, are still in the broad road to death, and those who 
encouraged them, or still encourage such persons to hope, 
are in a fearful degree responsible for their ruin. 

But do we deserve the charge of preaching the waiting 
system, while preaching justification by faith? It is unly 
by fully establishing the unchangeable authority of the law 
ot God over the sinner, that we can preach it at all. What 
if the sinner undergo, under this system, some previous ex- 
perimental knowledge of his guilt and utter helplessness be- 
fore God brings him to Christ for everlasting justification, 
and before he gives him his Spirit to dwell and reign in his 
heart for ane’ It might be expected that he would prepare 
the person to understand the unspeakable value of these 
blessings before conveying them. We must expect that the 
sinner must see the insufficiency of his own righteousness 
for his justification before God, before he will seek the right- 
eousness which is of God by faith. What righteousness was 
that which St. Paul desired not to have found in his posses- 
sion? It was his own, which was by the law. What 
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righteousness did he wish to have? It was that which is 
by faith in Christ. But he could not embrace the last, till 
he had learned the insufficiency of the first. We must ex- 
pect, too, that before the sinner will repent, he must learn 
the spirituality and recognise the authority of that law, which 
defines his duty and his transgressions; that, as the influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit have been purchased for him by 
a Saviour’s blood, and are dispensed to him by a Sovereign 
God; as they are given because the sinner possesses a heart 
which makes him impotent to all good; as too, he must live 
in dependence on them for all ability to do good through 
life, we may expect that he wil! have some experimental 
evidence of this dependence before the gift will be commu- 
nicated. 

We are ready to allow that those persons who profess 
to have demolished the waiting system still preach up obli- 
gation to some duties, that is, they have not wholly absolved 
man from his allegiance to heaven, those of them we mean, 
who have not adopted Dr. Taylor’s definition of holiness, 
but still they do not preach the law faithfully. The old di- 
vines who are so much accused of not preaching immediate 
obligation to spiritual duties, are grossly misrepresented, 
They did fully establish the authority of the law, and they 
heartily condemned this new style of preaching which was 
then in vogue, and gave it the expressive name of neonomi- 
anism. 

We know that there is a large class of nominally ortho- 
dox men, in the Presbyterian church in this country, who 
give to the sinner the most just views of the extent of his 
corruption and helplessness, and there leave the matter: 
they tell him that he is dead, and as helpless as the dry 
bones in the vision, yet, by not pressing his obligations, 
leave the sinner to infer that they no longer exist; they 
preach justification by faith, and yet fail to press the un- 
changeable obligations of that law which alone ascertains 
the sinner’s transgressions, and shows him from what he 
needs to be justified. Besides, it is impossible to preach 
real depravity at all, unless the full authority of the law is 
acknowledged and pressed. For, if the law has lost its 
power to condemn these motions of indwelling sin, and 
to require contrary holy affections, then they are no longer 
sins and depravity ceases to be depravity. The truth 
is, the only way to preach the doctrine of depravity 
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so that it shall be understood, and not be made to be 
a contradiction in terms, is to preach and press the full, 
unchangeable justice, authority, and obligations of that law 
whose commands it violates. The sinner can never have 
any just view of depravity, at most he will have little more 
than an intellectual belief of its existence, till he has made 
some attempts at spiritual obedience. Neither will he really 
believe the accounts given him of his weakness, any further 
than to justify himself in neglecting religion, till he has made 
some experiment of his strength by trying it upon the holy 
and spiritual law of Jehovah. ‘This alone will convince 
him of his depravity and weakness: it will do more than a 
thousand sermons on the difference between natural and 
moral ability. The man will know, by his own experience, 
that when he would do good, evil is present with him; he 
will know his depravity, by feeling those obligations which 
determine it. Depravity is an inherent bias to what the 
law condemns ; but, if the law have lost this power to con- 
demu by the bare existence of this innate bias or disposition, 
then sin is an impossibility, aud depravity can have no ex- 
istence. 

We have spoken of the impossibility of preaching the 
true doctrine of justification by faith, except by pressing the 
justice of both the penal and preceptive part of the divine 
law upon the conscience of the impenitent. We grant, that 
the doctrine of the immutability of the law is held and taught 
in a speculative manner by those whose preaching we have 
ventured to censure; but the fault has been, that it has not 
been pressed upon the conscience of the impenitent. It has 
not been represented as unchangeable in its authority aud 
demands, in a practical manner. The whole extent of these 
demands has not been pressed upon the conscience ; the 
reasonableness and justice of these requisitions have not 
been urged as wholly unaltered by the fact of man’s de- 
pravity. 

The fact is, that when alarming preaching has produced 
some anxiety in the sinner, then the preacher has pressed 
upon him certain remedial spiritual duties; but ordinarily his 
conscience has been left quite at ease. Ordinarily, as he 
was regarded incapable of any spiritual duty, none has been 
pressed. Generally the consciences of one side of the house 
have been addressed, and the fears of the other. We would 
ask, if it has been common to preach forgiveness of injuries, 
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love of enemies, submission to Providence, love to God, and 
love to his neighbor, &c., things which are only a small 
part of the divine law, as still binding on the sinner as much 
as on the Christian. 

The truth is, it was not the custom to take it for granted 
that the law of God has never been abrogated ; that man has 
never been absolved from his allegiance to God, but is still 
an accountable being; that spiritual duties do not become 
binding by the act of becoming a Christian, but have always 
been so in the highest sense upon all. The unchangeable, 
undiminished obligations of the whole law were not pressed 
and faithfully pressed upon every conscience. 

The law of God comprebends in itself all the precepts of 
the Bible; the sum of all men’s moral obligations for 
time and eternity. This law comprehends all the duties of 
life in every circumstance, station, and relation. It goes fur- 
ther, and prescribes the spiritual motives which give them 
their character and value, {t is the most perfect system of 
morals that the world ever saw, the most glorious subject 
for the labors of the pulpit, that could be imagined. With 
what consummate eloquence and skill have the ancient phi- 
losophers unfolded their systems of morals! what magnifi- 
cence, and even sublimity do we not find in their ideal de- 
lineations of the dignity of virtue! They had fully studied 
and understood the dignity of their subject so far as it can 
be understood by a darkened understanding. But they had 
not attained to the true idea of virtue, as unfolded in the 
Scriptuces. Their system was destitute of the pure and 
sublime principles and motives of action which give charac- 
ter and grandeur to the Christian system. Now it is the 
duty of the pulpit, not to fill sermons with frothy declama- 
tions or metaphysical subtilties, but to employ all the re- 
sources of eloquence to unfold and enforce a complete sys- 
tem of practical divinity; to press home the whole precep- 
tive part of the Bible in all its spirituality and extent, (the 
whole is nothing more than a full developement of the law 
of God), to press this all upon the conscience of the whole 
audience, without respect of persons, as immediate duty. 
as having always been duty. The minister should be en- 
gaged the year round, in filling the consciences of the impen- 
itent with arrows in every part; he should give them no 
quarter till they cry out and apply to the true Physician. 

We have said that a practical neonomianism had pre- 
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vailed, to a great extent, amongst the orthodox of New Eng- 
land. We will here add a few words in confirmation of our 
position. Now, we ask, have divines there taken for 
granted the authority of the law of God, and pressed it to 
show the sinner his depravity? or have they taken for 
granted the existence of something which is called deprav- 
ity, and endeavored, by metaphysical reasoning on natural 
and moral ability, to ‘show that the law has still some au- 
thority notwithstanding? ‘That is, they have endeavored to 
prove that man is still an accountable bei sing, so far as cer- 
tain spiritual duties are concerned, by whic h, we mean that 
degree of evangelical obedience which is the result of re- 
generation. The amount of all this is, that moral obliga- 
tion is considered as something still to be established instead 
of being taken for granted. ‘This metaphysical reasoning 
has been so long applied to prove that man is still, in some 
degree, an accountable being, that, at last, the very unqual- 
ified position has been boldly advanced by Dr. Beecher and 
the New Haven School generally, (at ability is the measure 
and even the rounvation of obligation. 

What was meant by doing away with what is called the 
waiting system, and preaching up obligation? that is, that 
the sinner should no longer wait, but act? What obliga- 
tion was this which was preached?) Why, it was the obli- 
gation which the sinner was required to fulfil; that is, an 
imperfect, but evangelical obedience. Were the - un- 
changeable obligations of the law thus pressed, or only 
that spiritual but partis il obedience which may be pol 
called a new law! And was not this cried up as preach- 
ing up obligation ? 

Did not Dr. Emmons profess, that unless he could estab- 
lish his peculiar views on the subject of natural and moral 
ability, he could not take the very first step towards estab- 
lishing the obligation of the sinner to perform spiritual du- 
ties, that is, in establishing his accountability. Obligation, 
so far as it was thus practically inculcated, was made de- 
pendent, not on the authority of the iaw of God, as_ built on 
the immutability of right and wrong, but on the success of 
a certain metaphysical course of argument. Dr. Emmons had 
decided, as Dr. ‘Taylor has since, that an innate, permanent, 
moral bias to sin, was inconsistent with the possession of 
natural ability, or obligation. He did not, however, like 
Dr. Taylor, change the law of God, in order to make man 
an accountable being. He only found it necessary to make 
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a change in the nature of man, and that no small change 
either: it is generally believed that he established the exist- 
ence of sin by disproving the existence of a sinner. This 
great difficulty lay, as the Dr. has said, like a mill-log in the 
way of those who would teach the sinner his obligations; a 
dark cloud rested on the whole subject of moral agency ; it 
was necessary to clear the whole matter up to the pertect 
satisfaction of the preacher and his hearer ; to satisfy all the 
difficulties of the sinner, and make him fully sensible of his 
spirtual obligation, he was to be told, that God creates all 
his sins in him ashe commits them. This explanation seem- 
ed completely to clear up the gospel system, toa large num- 
ber of very acute minds. The Bible had said that the 
spirit, which worketh in the children of disobedience, is the 
devil. Drs. Hopkins and Emmons taught that it is God, and 
that all sin is the effect of his direct efficiency. These 
views, by teaching that holiness is not the peculiar work of 
God, seemed to prepare the way for giving up the doctrine 
of special grace. They certainly represented holiness and 
sin as little more than different modes of divine operation, 
and there can be no doubt, that the great tendency of this 
scheme was directly calculated to destroy all sense of moral 
obligation in the minds of ordinary hearers, and could not 
but have had a baneful influence it the minds of truly 
pious people, though grace may have counteracted its full 
effect on them. 

We feel it our duty to say further, that among the or- 
thodox, who profess what is called the old school N. E. 
divinity, the law of God has been made little less than void, 
by metaphysical explanations of it. The whole subject of 
practical or spiritual religion has undergone a certain modi- 
fication, to adapt it to the received views of mental philoso- 
phy. Every thing has been submitted to a new philosophi- 
cal analysis; a new abstract and technical nomenclature 
has been introduced, which supposes in farmers, mechanics, 
women and children, habits of mental analysis, that are 
found in very few literary men. 

It has been a great object to reduce every thing to sys- 
tematic simplicity, to decompose and resolve every thing to 
its original elements. Divines have wished to find some 
very abstract formula which should embrace the whole sys- 
tem of moral truth. Our Saviour’s explanation of the law 
is not, it seems, sufficiently abstract and concise, and the 
sum of duty must be made to consist in “ love to being,” or 
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“desires for the general good.” Now, it is this very ab- 
stractness (if there be such a word), which makes the whole 
liable to be misunderstood, If you comprehend all practi- 
cal truth in a single proposition, if this proposition be wrong 
or even ambiguous or obscure, you ruin your whole system 
at once. We are confident that this last is the case with 
the great metaphysical formulas, which have reigned in the 
pulpits of New England ; they are ambiguous or at best ob- 
scure ; if we allow them to be correct, they are almost as 
dangerous as though they were false. When our Saviour 
commands us to love God with all the heart, mind, and 
strength, | know what is meant; it is not to love being, but 
a Being of some character; we know that we are to delight 
in the glorious attributes and perfections of his character. 
But, when a metaphysician comes to us and tells us that all 
duty is comprised in “loving being,” or even beings, he is 
quite too abstract. He does not tell us the great reason 
why we are to love God. He does not present us with any 
definite object for the affections to fix on, when he tells us 
that we must love being. This is, to the majority of hear- 
ers, to explain away the great command of the Bible. ‘The 
duty of loving a personal God, possessed of moral attributes, 
will be done away, and an abstract, general, and even dis- 
interested benevolence, which the carnal heart can counter- 
feit with all ease, will be substituted in its place. This has 
actually been the case, and thous :nds deceive themselves 
and others by these abstract. scientific formulas on practi- 
cal religion, The love of God is now resolved into * gen- 
eral benevolence to being,” “desires for the general good of 
all,” &c. The effect is, that very few feel any obligation in 
the exercise of prayer, in the meditations of the closet, in 
the duties and engagements of the day, to exercise any feel- 
ings of love to the moral perfections of a personal God. 
Every such thing is resolved into general benevolence, de- 
sires for the general good. 

But this general good, after all, will be explained by 
every man to suit himself; in the words of the Bible, every 
one will do and seek what is good in his own eyes ; he will 
not go to the Scriptures for rules. ‘The mischief of these 
abstract and very general rules is, that they pretend to com- 
prehend all moral truth in themselves and make the ordinary 
precepts of the Bible of very little practical importance. As 
might have been expected, this duty of seeking the general 
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good has sunk down to a rule, which every one will apply, 
not according to any definite Scripture directions, but so as 
to meet his own views of good, and in general so as to suit 
himself. It has degenerated, step after step, till it has be- 
come little better than a mere utilitarian system. Every man, 
who has such a general abstract principle to apply, will find 
it perfectly flexible, and when he finds that his own good 
and the general good so frequently harmonize, he will bless 
himself at his extraordinary attainments in piety. 

This abstract system of practical divinity has almost 
banished spiritual religion from the church. You will find 
very few who make religion consist in keeping the heart and 
the cultivation of spiritual affections ; who profess to enjoy the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit; who profess to have those 
inward atlections, joys and conflicts, which have always been 
viewed as peculiar to the Christian character. A very low 
and selfish system of morals prevails in the church. The 
general inquiry, in almost every question, is not what is 
right, but what is expedient, what is for the general good. 

We hear ministers of the gospel accounting for the wrong 
action of their brethren on the most solemn and momentous 
questions, from motives of mere worldly interest, and confi- 
dently calculating on their acting in future in the same man- 
ner, taking it as granted that where there are any motives 
of worldly interest to sway them in the most important 
trusts, that they will betray them. Throughout the struggle 
of the new school for the ascendency, they have counted on 
this course of conduct from the orthodox with the utmost 
confidence, and this is the strong hold of their hopes. But 
how do ministers speak of such conduct in their brethren ? 
with grief and pity? Do they venture to apply to it any of 
that censure which the most worldly man would say belongs 
to a high breach of trust?) They speak of it with utter in- 
difference, as a matter of course, an infirmity of good men 
which might be expected from them. As though. a profes- 
sion of religion could change the nature of right and wrong 
in matters of the last importance to the church and the in- 
terests of immortal souls. In the doings of ecclesiastical 
bodies, you will find two who will take up the question of 
expediency, for one who inquires simply what is right in 
the subjects which come up for public action. 

In the case of the New Haven heresy. this temporizing 
spirit has been indulged, till it seems to be matter of ap- 
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prehension that it will overspread New England. Dr. 
Taylor had denied original sin, regeneration, the special 
influences of the Holy Spirit;-he had resolved all religion 
and all sin into self-love, thus annihilating the law of God, 
making all the preceptive part of tke Bible void, and con- 
founding the distinction between right and wrong at a blow. 
He taught these things year after year; spread them far 
and wide through his students, through the Christian Spec- 
tator, and in the pulpit. ‘The heresy spread and has been 
spreading for above ten years, and what have the orthodox 
done to arrest it? It isa full denial of the doctrines of 
grace, but has any ecclesiastical body ventured, till lately, 
to call it heresy? It has indeed been considered most un- 
popular and even dangerous to oppose it by individuals, but 
the great argument has been, that it is not expedient. We 
venture to say, that it has grown more, by the silence, con- 
nivance, and indirect endorsing of influential men in the 
ministry, than from all other causes put together. Had 
they treated it as it deserved at the first, instead of spread- 
ing half through the Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches, most probably its popularity would have passed 
away long ago, if not its very existence as a distinct school 
in theology. 

This spirit of temporizing is spreading through all classes. 
It has become general to decide questions, moral, religious, 
and political, on principles of mere expediency. Owing to 
this spirit, there is, perhaps, no country where less inde- 
nendence of thought is exercised on political, moral or reli- 
gious subjects, than in this. The servility to what is called 
public sentiment, is so extreme, that some of our philanthro- 
pic societies have considered it as one of the most promising 
means for reforming and converting the world. ‘The plan 
of turning a torrent of public odium on any habit, custom, 
or institution which has been deemed wrong, has been hith- 
erto wonderfully successful. But such reformations are 
wholly superficial, dependent on a vice itself for their suc- 
cess: but what must be the character of such societies, and 
the results at which they are aiming, when they expect 
their success from means which themselves imply a fearful 
corruption of public morals? But we must close. 
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Art. V.—Sacrev Music in Reuieiovs Worsuir. 
By Rev. Eowarp Hooker, Bennington, Vt. 


Ir admits of question whether the majority of attendants 
on the public worship of God, have clear and precise ideas 
of the nature and objects of that part of religious services 
commonly called Sacred Music. The exercise is regarded, 
true, as having some belongings with religion. A portion 
of the congregation occupy a part of the sanctuary appro- 
priated to the performers of this exercise, Custom has 
made it a rule that the officiating clergyman shall propose 
the psalms and hymns they shall sing. They are perhaps, 
joined in the performance, by individuals seated among the 
congregation. But what is the nature of this exercise, in 
the conceptions of the assembly? And is there a definite 
and important religious effect expected from it? “ What 
mean we by this service,” as performed in the presence of 
a Holy God? 

The appropriate answer to these questions, if I mistake 
not, is this: —lhat portion of religious services commonly 

called sacred music, properly understood and properly per- 
formed, is religious worship. It may seem like the utter- 
ance of a truism to state such an idea with so much form- 
ality. But the habits of thought and practice which prevail, 
create a necessity for so doing. And in saying that sacred 
music is a devotional exercise, is religious worship, we use 
the language in the same seise as when it is affixed to 
prayer. And the remarks to be offered are designed to 
illustrate this sentiment. 

The views of most religious people on prayer, are doubt- 
less definitely settled, as being an act of worship in| which 
man pours out his heart before God in adoration, praise, con- 
fession, petition, thanksgiving, and ase riptions of glory. 
Now let any Christian read atientively any five or ten psalms 
or hymns upon which he shall first set his eves, with reference 
to their contents and object; and he will find distributed 
among them these parts of praver. There are, it is true, 
some which are of a didactic character, aud might be called 
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short sermons in verse; and the performance of these might 
properly be called meditation, or the musical rehearsal of 
sacred sentiments. Such psalms and hymns, however, are 
exceptions, rather than specimens of the grand character of 
lyrical poetry. 

If, then, that part of religious services called sacred mu- 
sic is to be regarded in the same sense as prayer, an act of 
worship, let us endeavor to aid our conceptions of it by com- 
parison with that act of devotion. 

One part of prayer is adoration, speaking in the divine 
presence of what God is, in his glorious perfections. Now 
turn to Watts’ version of the 148th psalm, beginning with 
the lines, 


“ Loud hallelujahs to the Lord, 
From distant worlds where creatures dwell ;”’ 


one of the most sublime songs in the whole circle of sacred 
poetry. Who can doubt that the performance of this psalm, 
in sacred music, ought to be an act of most humble, devout, 
and joyful adoration of God; and if so, that it requires all 


the feelings and exercises in the soul, while performing it, 
which a Christian should have in prostrating himself before 
the throne of grace in his closet, and in using these words 
as the medium of his aspirations to God ? 

Another part of prayer is confession, acknowledgment 
of sin before God. ‘Turn to Watts’ version of the 5lst 
Psalm, beginning with the lines, 

“ Lord, I am vile, conceived in sin, 

And born unholy, and unclean.” 
Ifa broken-hearted sinner would seek words in which to 
express his pious grief for sin, before God, he could find none 
to surpass these. But it is obvious that in singing this psalm, 
there should be in exercise towards God, the feelings of sor- 
row which belong with confessions of sin and guilt. What 
is that singer doing, who is performing it without such feel- 
ings? 

Another part of prayer is petition; imploring divine 
mercy, as it is needed. And truly such sinful and needy 
creatures as we are, have occasion to be much in this ex- 
ercise. Turn to the 3d verse of the 51st Psalm, first part, 
in long metre: 

“Oh! wash my soul from every sin, 
And make my guilty conscience clean.” 


Vou. V1. 46 
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And as another delightful specimen of supplicating for the 
Spirit, notice the hymn in some of our collections, be- 
ginning -- 

“Come, Holy Spirit, come, 

Let thy bright beams arise.” 


If any Christian, burdened with a sense of sin, and feeling 
his need of the Holy Spirit, would come to the divine foot- 
stool to ask forgiveness, and divine influences to make all 
right in his poor polluted heart; how suitable for his pur- 
pose such songs as these. And how truly will he be sup- 
plicating God, in using such language. 

Another part of prayer is thanksgiving; pouring out the 
heart in gratitude to God for his mercies. ‘l'urn to Watts’ 
version of Psalm 116, beginning, 


“ What shall I render to my God, 
For all his kindness shown ?” 

If a Christian, whose soul is ready to dissolve in thank- 
fulness, is looking for language in which to approach God in 
the disclosure of its feelings, it is scarce possible to find a 
more fit channel than is presented in this psalm, And he 
who can sing it, after the receipt of some, perhaps, special 
mercy, without a trembling voice, has more than usual self- 
command, 

Ascription is another part of prayer; giving to God the 
glory due to his name. ‘Turn to that hymn of Watts’ based 
upon Rev. v. 12, beginning, 


“ What equal honors shall we bring, 
To thee, O Lord our God, the Lamb,’ 


or that sublime doxology, beginning, 


“To God the Father, God the Son, 
And God the Spirit, three in one,’ 


and to many other like specimens. To sing these aright, is 
to rise, in the aspirations of the soul into the holy presence 
of God; and to enter into the feelings of cherubim and sera- 
phim, as they “cry one to another, Holy, holy, holy is the 
Lord God of Sabaoth !” 

But to speak of the use of psalms and hymns, which we 
have said are of a didactic character, and which cannot be 
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compared well with either of the parts of prayer mention- 
ed, or assigned under any of those parts; they can be used for 
the purposes of meditation in connection with music, as effect- 
ually for raising the soul to God, as almost any of the exer- 
cises we have mentioned. Take, for an example, that sub- 
lime hymn of Watts’, beginning, 


“ Keep silence, all created things, 
And wait your Maker's nod.” 


This is a hymn which contains in a didactic, or more pro- 
perly meditative form, the great doctrines of divine sove- 
reignty and decrees. But what Christian can attentively 
and seriously read, much less sing, or hear properly sung, 
that hymn, and not feel its sublime and overwhelming 
thoughts, prostrating him in the dust before God. Let the 
lines be sung by a choir as they ought, and can be, 


*Chain'd to his throne a volume lies, 
With all the fates of men ;” 


and let him take with this verse, that so descriptive of the 
divine independence in the government of the universe ; 


** Not Gabriel asks the reason why, 
Nor God the reason gives.” 


If any thing in the whole compass of sacred song, can fill 
and overwhelm the soul with conceptions of God as glori- 
ous in his administration of the government of the universe, 
and make man feel his own nothingness, and the complete 
disposal which a holy God has of him, it must be this hymn. 
And a choir of singers in the proper performance of it 
might, with much propriety, and as the natural dictate of 
their feelings, if Christians, veil their faces as do 


“ Angels, while to God they sing.” 


But we rest not alone upon the analogy between prayer 
and sacred song, as our means for placing the latter in its 
proper light. It isalways good and pleasant to go to the 
Bible, for its instructions on whatever duty devolves upon.us, 
towards God. And careful inquiry in the Bible, for its light 
on the subject of sacred music, and especially the nature of 
the exercise as worship to God, shows us more respecting it 
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than is suspected by one Christian ina hundred. There is 
much the same fulness and explicitness in the instructions 
of the Scriptures on sacred music, as an act of worship, as 
we find on other subjects, whether doctrinal, experimental, 
or preceptive. It cannot be placed among the positive insti- 
tutions of our holy religion; still. so much place is given it 
in the Scriptures, that any minister certainly overlooks an 
interesting and important Bible subject who does not no- 
tice the place given to it; and he is deficient in an important 
duty pertaining to the orders of the sanctuary and the edifi- 
cation of the people of God, who does not bring this subject 
into the pulpit. And although there cannot be claimed for 
it a place in the theological chair, in an institution like this, 
still, as a subject of Scripture instruction, it is well worthy 
the systematic end serious study of men who are in the pro- 
cess of preparation for the ministry of the gospel. 

But let us see in what explicit language, and t» what ful- 
ness of extent sacred music is treated in the Bible, as a devo- 
tional exercise. There are precepts on this subject, as ex- 
plicit as the ten commandments themselves. “Sing unto 
God; sing psalms unto him;” “Sing unto the Lord a new (i. e., 
excellent) song:” a precept this, by the way, for better sing- 
ing than is common in most of our churches. This exercise, 
moreover, is directed to be done in the use of instrumental 
aids ; “sing unto him with the psaltery ;” * praise him with the 
sound of the trumpet; praise him with the psaltery and harp ; 
praise him with the timbrel and dance; praise him with 
stringed instruments and organs ; praise him upon the loud 
cymbals ; praise him upon the high-sounding cymbals.” —In- 
structions, these latter, especially, which ought to relieve 
the consciences of some who are offended by the use of in- 
struments of music in divine worship. A claim is made 
upon us to give honor to God, thrcugh this particular me- 
dium, sacred music: “ sing forth the honor of his name; 
make his praise glorious.” It is moreover enjoined as a 
universal duty of men: “sing unto God, ye kingdoms of the 
earth. | And in accordance with this direction was the ap- 
peal of David to the people of Israel; “ O come let us sing 
unto the Lord; let us make a joyful noise unto the Rock of 
our salvation. Let us come beture his presence with sing- 
ing, and make a joyful noise unto him with psalms.” Notice 
also the holy resolves of David, “I will sing a new song 
unto thee, O God: “ Unto thee will I sing with the harp, O 
thou holy one of Israel.” 
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Now I| do not take all these Scriptures as strong and 
figurative expressions, designed merely to set forth the gen- 
eral obligations of men to praise God; but as explicit in- 
structions on the means to be used, and the manner in which 
it is to be done :—pointing out music as an interesting and 
appropriate medium of worship, which God, in his rich 
goodness, has specially provided ; and which it is alike our 
duty and our privilege to employ, in offering our sacrifices 
before the throne of divine grace. And these are but a few, 
among many portions of divine Scrijture, of this class, 
which might be presented; giving a specialness to it, not to 
be mistaken: and showing it in the same kind of light with 
other duties set forth as matters for conscientious and dili- 
gent doing. And in accordance with these instructions, it 
is evident that the great proportion of the psalms of David 
were originally chanted or sung; and probably most, if not 
all the poetical part of the Old Testament. And thus were 
aided, in the ancient people of God, the feelings of holy love, 
of lively confidence, of spiritual comfort and joy ; and even 
of godly sorrow for sin, and of grief under the divine chas- 
tisements. As sacrifices toGod they were acceptable, also ; 
for, says David, “I will praise the name of the Lord with a 
song, and will magnify him with thanksgiving. This also 
shall please the Lord, better than an ox or bullock that 
hath horns and hoofs.” As an act of worship, the same sin- 
cerity is required in it, as in prayer; and by those who 
rightly appreciate the nature of the service, that sincerity is 
in exercise. “Sing ye praises with understanding,” says 
David. And says Paul, “1 will sing with the spirit, and I 
will sing with the understanding also.” It is not easy to see 
wherein these passages, in their meaning, differ from those 
words of our divine Saviour, ‘God is a Spirit; and they 
that worship him, must worship him in Spirit and in trath.” 
The eye of a holy and heart-searching God, ee upon 
men, but especially so in their professed services to him, 
watches for the same singleness of heart, el from 
wanderings of thought and distractions of miud, in this ex- 
ercise as in that which we call prayer. ‘The Christian in 
the family and in the closet; and “ the great congregation” 
in the sanctuary, is to serve God with the same reverence, 
fear, and meaning, in this exercise, as in solemn prayer. 

This view of sacred music, as an act of worship, is at- 
tested and supported by what we are shown of its spiritual 
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benefits. It greatly assists all the exercises of the soul to- 
wards God. When Moses and the children of Israel had 
just escaped from their enemies, at the Red Sea, they could 
not confine themselves to the expression, in words alone, of 
their joy and gratitude to God. Their feelings demanded a 
deeper and broader channel in which to flow; and they 
found it in music, that abundantly copious receiver of those 
overflowings of the soul, which words are too poor to ex- 
press alone. They burst forth in a flood of joy and praise, 
by the aid of music ; for it is written: “Then sang Moses 
and the children of Israel this song unto the Lord. I will 
sing unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously ; the 
horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea ;” and in 
various other most fervid expressions they sang out the ex- 
tacy of their feelings. They made the shores of that sea, 
and the mountains with which they were surrounded, to 
resound with their enraptured praises. We cannot tell how 
near the great Handel, in his oratorio of “ Israel in Egypt,” 
has come to a fair representation of the spirit, and power, 
and sublimity of the thanksgivings and praises of Israel, on 
that memorable occasion; but so far as my acquaintance 
with that composition extends, I think no Christian, whose 
soul relishes the charms of music, and values it as an aid to 
his own devotions, can well read or hear it, and not feel 
that it is a commentary on that song and its occasion which 
in its spirit and in its powers over the soul, is adapted to 
aid what the writers of commentaries have accomplished, 
for his feelings. Hear David, while in the fulness of his heart 
with cevout aspirations, he says: “My heart is fixed, 
O God, my heart is fixed, I will sing and give praise. 
Awake up, my glory, awake, psaltery and harp, I myself 
will awake early.” He was skilful as an instrumental per- 
former, while he was also the sweet singer of Israel,” and 
depended much on music, both instrumental and vocal, to 
aid his devotions. Such also in the experience of all Christians 
who have an ear and a voice for music, or who can use an in- 
strument. And by those in attendance on public religious 
services, who are not singers, the exercise, as conducted by 
skilful and spiritual minded performers, cin be enjoyed much 
in the same manner and degree as when they unite witha 
minister, or other Christian in the exercise of prayer. De- 
vout fixedness of thought, and a single aim to render a sin- 
cere and holy service to God, as uniting in the performances 
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of those who sing, wiil secure to each true worshipper spirit- 
ual profit. All the gracious aflections of the soul will be 
enlivened ; holy cheerfulness and joy promoted; and all the 
powers and passions of the soul sweetly subjected to the 
dominion of holiness. 

While these spiritual benefits are derived by the Chris- 
tian from this exercise, in common circumstances, there are 
special and very desirable benefits derivable trom it, under 
circumstances of depressivn, trial and sorrow. The Christian 
comes up to the sanctuary perhaps burdened with some 
spiritual or temporal trouble. and his mind under a cloud. 
Some temptation besets him. Or he is pressed down under 
a sense of sin and unworthiness. Or some visitation of 
Providence has fallen seriously upon him. Over the spirit 
of such an one, how sweetly will sometimes come the strains 
of the songs of the sanctuary; what a calming of the 
troubled waves of his soul will sacred music work, not un- 
like the power of him who said to the sea, “ Peace, be still.” 
And how, thus, he becomes prepared to rejoice, and to praise 
and love, and adore his Father in heaven, who “ pitieth his 
children.” “ Awake and sing, ye that dwell in the dust,” 
says the word of God to the afflicted, so as to find consolation 
in drawing nigh to God. And it is so sometimes ; that from 
amidst deepest sorrows, break tenderest, sweetest songs. 
‘These holy services to God can lift from the soul the moun- 
tain-weight which has crushed it. The mourner finds them 
as balm to his * wounded spirit.” The trembling believer 
finds himself strengthened, quickened, established. ‘lhe 
penitent feels sweetly drawn to a reconciled God, The 
tempted gathers courage and boldness for “ the good fight 
of faith.” 

It is much to be doubted whether there be any one 
means enjoyed on this side of heaven, aside from revelation 
itself, for soothing the troubled soul, and ministering to its 
enjoyments so richly and uniformly as sacred music ; nor 
one which throws over the character, and infuses into the 
feelings and demeanor of the Christian, a sweeter cheerful- 
ness. In illustration of this remark, I find a fact respecting 
Joseph Hayda, the illustrious author of that noble perform- 
ance, the Oratorio of the Creation. - His friend the poet Car- 
pani once asked him, “ How happens it that your church 
music is almost always of an animating, cheertul, and even 
gay description ?” * lL cannot make it otherwise,” said Haydn, 
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“T write according to the thoughts which I feel. When 
I think upon God, my heart is so full of joy, that the notes 
dance and leap, as it were, from my pen: and since God 
has given me a cheerful heart, it will be easily forgiven me 
that | serve him with a cheerful spirit.” Martin Luther 
also gives this excellent testimony to the spiritual benefits 
of music: “ Whoever,” says he, “despises music, I am dis- 
pleased with him. Next to theology I give place to music: 
for thereby all anger is forgotten, ‘the devil is driven away, 
and melancholy and many tribulations and evil thoughts are 
expelled. It is the solace of a desponding mind.” David, 
in the composition of some of his Psalms, seems to have be- 
gun them down in the depths of depression and gloom, 
and with his voice and harp to have sung and played him- 
self up out of them, aod soared into the loftiness of the * joys 
of God’s salvation.” Paul and Silas, in “ the inner prison 
of Philippi,” a dungeon for the worst of criminals, and with 
their feet “ made fast in the stocks,” “at midnight prayed 
and sung praises to God,” so that “ the prisoners heard them.’ 
And probably the great apostle of the Gentiles did not know 
a season of livelier joy on this side of heaven, and short of 
the receiving of his “ crown of life,” than when, from amidst 
the darkness of his prison, he rose on the wings of songs to 
God, and entered into the spirit of the happy spirits who 
worship on * the heavenly hills.” 

Weshould not overpass a singular fact, which appears inthe 
history of Saul, the king of Israel, showing the powers of 
music over the feelings of a wicked man, even. It is writ- 
ten that “an evil spirit from the Lord troubled him,” as a 
judgment for his great sins. His servants said to him : “ Let 
our Lord now command thy servants who are before thee 
to seek out a man who is a cunning player on the harp: and 
it shall come to pass when the evil spirit from God is upon 
thee, that he shall play with his hand and thou shalt be well.” 
Saul listened to the advice; and David, at that time a 
youth, was brought to him: and it is written, “ When the 
evil spirit from God was upon Saul, David took an harp 
and played with his hand; so Saul was refreshed and was 
well, and the evil spirit departed from him.” ‘l'ake notice, 
now, that here seems to have been the effect of instrumental 
music, simply. If then, a wicked man, deserted of God, 
and under the agitations of an evil spirit, derived from mere 
instrumental music such relief; then much more the true 
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child of God’s love, “tempted but not forsaken ; cast down, 
but not destroyed,” and able to adopt the language, “ behold, 
God is my salvation, I will trust and not be afraid ;” such 
an one, surely, may find relief in the aspirations and the 
meltings of soul, and joy in God, which come of sacred 
song. And letit here also be noted, that there will some- 
times come over the spirit of an unconverted man, in this 
part of worship—as aiding the impressions of divine truth— 
feelings of tenderness and solemnity, which may be the 
beginning of his relentings and-resolves on returning to a 
forsaken God. The passions of the unholy heart, and the 
feelings which rebel against the divine claims on the sinner 
are thus commanded into stillness, in which the “ still small 
voice” of the Spirit of God may be heard, and heard to the 
persuasion of the sinner to return, submit, and “ lay hold on 
eternal life.” 

The esteem in which sacred music was held, as an act 
of religious worship, is very fully shown in the history of the 
ancient people of God ; and is for our instruction in this part of 
our subject. For the temple servicesin Jerusalem, there were 
twenty-four separate courses of singers and plavers upon in- 
struments; amounting to about four thousand. A goodly choir, 
truly ! such as was not before them; nor has been after them 
in any nation. ‘They were devoted to“ the service of song,” 
that they might perfect themselves in it; and were furnished 
with apartments in the temple, and supported at the national 
expense ; and their employment was regarded as honorable 
and exalted. The talents of the best masters were brought 
into requisition, that this portion of divine service might be 
rendered in the best manner; and most effectually ensure 
its design as an aid to the public devotions. And devout 
piety seems to have had place in its performers. With 
such an interest in it by the people of Israel ; with such sen- 
timents on its importance ; with such liberal and systematic 
provision for its maintenance ; and with such an enlistment of 
talent in the service, these exercises in the temple were of 
an exalted and highly devotional character. At the usual 
daily sacrifices ; on the festivals ; and on special occasions for 
public thanksgiving and rejoicing, their songs of devotion, in 
the use of both voices and instruments, were conducted in a 
manner worthy of the work of praise to the Most High God. 
Descriptions are given of those portions of the temple ser- 
vice, in the Scripture histories, the reading of which stirs 
Vor. VI. 47 
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the feelings of any man, who has “music in his soul,” espe- 
cially of one who joins to taste for music the gracious affec- 
tions of a renewed and devout heart. 'T hey help one to un- 
derstand, somewhat, that exalted state of soul in which David 
said, “ The Lord is in his holy temple ;’—* Enter into his 
courts with thanksgiving and i into his gates with praise.” “It 
is good to sing praises unto our God, for it is pleasant, and 
praise is comely.” ° 

But in considering how highly devotional this work of 
singing the praises of God may be, let us pass for the most 
finished and soul-enrapturing services of earth, and look by 
Scripture light upon those of the temple “not made with 
hands,” and ‘which are heard from the orchestra of heav en, 
and the choir of the New Jerusalem. There is worship of 
God in its perfection ;—* in the beauty of holiness ;” there is 
a choir formed and taught by the Son of God; there are 
harps 


“ Strung and tuned for endless years.” 


There eternity shall not know dissonance, or weariness, or 
end to the songs of praise. There angels tune their harps, 
and saints redeemed raise their songs. We talk of worship to 
God here on earth ; and we are briefly endeavouring to prove 
that sacred music in its proper acceptation is worship. Let the 
apostle John tell us something of this worship in heaven. 
“ And they sung a new song, saying thou art worthy to take 
the book and open the seals thereof; for thou wast slain, and 
hast redeemed us to God by thy blood, out of every kindred, 
and nation and people and tongue under heaven; and hast 
made us unto our God kings and priests; and we shall 
reign on the earth.” Again he hears, and teils us: “ I heard 
the noise of harpers, harping with their harps; and they sung 
as it were anew song before the throne, and before the four 
beasts and the elders; and no man could jearn that song, 
but the hundred and forty and four thousand which were 
redeemed from the earth.” Again, says he, “ they sing the 
song of Moses the servant of God, and the song of the Lamb, 
saying, great and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Al- 
mighty ; ; just and true are thy ways, thou King of saints.” 

And in connexion with one of the previous songs which he 
heard, he represeuts the * ten thousand times ten thousand, and 
thousands of thousands,” as * saying with a loud voice,” (and 
it seems probable through the medium of sacred song, 
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“* Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory and 
blessing. And every nation which is in heaven, and on the 
earth, and under the earth, and such as are in the sea, heard 
I saying, Blessing, and honor, and glory, and power, be unto 
him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever, 
and ever.” And it is in accordance with these, as descrip- 
tive of the songs of heaven, thatrwe find Isaiah predicting of 
the redeemed, when arrived there, “ And the ransomed of 
the Lord shall return and come to Zion with songs, and 
everlasting joys upon their heads.” 

Now let us not be told that these are figurative descriptions, 
merely, designed to set forth the blissful worship of heaven, 
but not to instruct us on the means or medium of that wor- 
ship. Let the man who has no taste for either earthly or 
heavenly harmonies, and who knows not what it is to melt 
under the sweet and solemnizing power of sacred song :—let 
such an one talk in cold and heartless criticism like this: 
and, to be consistent, let him carry out his principle, till he 
shall find nothing but figures “ within the vail,” and in all he 
New Jerusalem. It will after all be difficult for such an one 
to persuade the Christian lover of song, here on earth, 
whose soul makes wings of its songs, on which to rise to God, 
that there shall not be musicin heaven; and that the highest 
praises of God, and the loftiest, the most “amazing joys” of 
the redeemed, will not be felt while they shall sing and 
strike their harps, in the anthems of redeeming love. If this 
critic be also a Christian, his soul, which may not on earth be 
gifted with an ear and a taste for the melodies which touch 
the soul, we trust will receive this among the perfectings 
which will be given him in heaven. 

With these views of sacred music as worship of God, 
there are a few conclusions very obvious. 

The sin of hypocrisy, in this service, is as possible and 
as offensive to God, as it is in that service which we call 
prayer. Iltis matter for fear that, to multitudes of professed 
worshippers who sin here, that solemn reproof of God belongs, 
“this people draweth nigh unto me with the mouth, and 
honoreth me with the lips, but their heart is far from me.” 
And of many a sacred music service, as of many an insincere 
prayer, we tear God is provoked to say, “ these are a smoke 
in my nose, a fire that burneth all the day.” If singing be 
worship of God, it must be “ with grace in our hearts unto 
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the Lord.” That devoted missionary, Schauffler, while resi- 
dent in one of our theological institutions, and accustomed to 
accompany the choir wilh his flute—upon which he was an 
exquisite performer—made it his rule to perform on his in- 
strument with his mind as intensely and devoutly fixed upon 
the words of the psalm or hymn sung, and employed them 
to aid his worship of God, as much as if he were using his 
voice in the musical enunciation of the words. A _ religious 
conscientiousness of habits, this, well worthy of imitation by 
every performer of sacred music, whether vocal or instru- 
mental. 

The foregoing views being admitted as correct; there is 
obvious impropriety and sin in many habits which appear in 
congregations, and in the treatment which sacred music re- 
ceives at the hands of many even good people; and which 
are shown also by the thoughtless and irreligious. A few 
facts and incidents may be noticed, as samples of many 
others, illustrating this remark. 

Said a clergyman to one of his congregation, “ Deacon 

, you do not believe in the doctrine of the Trinity, do 
you.” “ Why?” asked the surprised officer in the Church. 
“ Because,” replied the minister, “I often observe that while 
the Christian doxology is sung, at the close of our services, 
you are occupied in putting on your cloak and gloves, and 
getting your hat and walking-stick, so as to be ready to go: 
all which would seem to indicate that you were not disposed 
to join in that part of divine service.” Now this pro- 
fessed Christian, thus reproved, stands as the representative 
of many others, in the generality of congregations, who are 
often occupied with something foreign to worship during the 
performance of sacred music. Multitudes seem entirely 
without thought of this as the worship of * the living God.” 

A congregation in one of the wealthy towns in this state, 
a few years since were holding a protracted religious meet- 
ing. ‘They had a noble organ standing in their orchestra, to 
the use of which they were accustomed at all other times; 
and a good choir of singers. But fears were entertained 
that the use of the organ, during the services of the pro- 
tracted meeting would be of unfavorable eilect upon the 
minds of the assembly, as a diversion from the seriousness of 
the occasion, and as a preventive of salutary effects of the 
meeting. Much to be regretted it really is that this congre- 
gation did not know or consider that in their organ, as an 
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accompaniment for their choir, they possessed the means for 
aiding, most happily, the impressions of divine truth, and in- 
creasing the solemnities of the occasion. Why ever use an 
organ, if not on occasions when the deepest impressions of 
religious services are to be made? There is a fault very 
common on sacramental occasions, of withdrawing the choir 
from the orchestra, and silencing the instrumental accompa- 
niment. And generally speaking, the sacred music at the 
administration of the Lord’s Supper, is much inferior to that 
of the common services. It ought to be the best at that 
sacred and solemn season. 

Congregations in cities sometimes employ persons to 
conduct their sacred music on the Sabbath, who serve that 
school of immorality, the theatre, during the week. Now it 
surely were as well to supply their pulpit from the boards of 
the theatre, as their orchestra from the orchestra of the 
theatre ;—as well to set the man who can best play Hamlet, 
Othello or King Lear, to preach for them, as employ persons 
who can best sing “ though love be warm awhile,” or best 
play “march in forty thieves,” to furnish them with sacred 
music. And their acceptableness before God would be as 
little probable in the latter case, as in the former. 

Look at still another fact: it is rather a common impres- 
sion, with many persons, that to sit in the orchestra, and 
sing for a congregation, is not respectable. In some con- 
gregations in our populous places, particularly, this part of 
religious service is left to those who are in what are consid- 
ered the “lower classes of society ;” to mechanics, appren- 
tices, domestic servants and others in like employments. In 
some places the wealthy, the fashionable, the “ first fami- 
lies,” as they are called, even though they may be professed- 
ly religious, and though there may be good singers or instru- 
mental performers in them; yet are not represented in the 
orchestra on the Sabbath. And many a gentleman who 
can play a flute skilfully, and many a lady who can open 
her piano forte in an evening party, and play and sing to 
admiration, never sets foot within the orchestra, or seems to 
regard her attainments and skill in music as at all due to the 
honor and service of God, in the sanctuary. We should 
like to ask those who are so fearful of injuring their respect- 
ability by taking a place in the orchestra and a part in its 
services, if they suppose that those who sing and “sweep 
their golden lyres” before the throne of God in heaven, are 
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an inferior class of angels? Is it no honor, on earth or in 
heaven, to raise the songs of praise to a holy God ? 

Many, in congregations where the sacred music is good, 

obviously are interested in that, but not at all in the prayers 
and the preaching, and even declare that they go to this or that 
place of worship because the music is good ; or if there be 
no such attraction in any place of worship near them, go no 
where to public worship. Such can certainly find as much 
gratification in attending a concert of secular music ; or, in 
listening to a band, on a military parade, or in a commence- 
ment procession, or accompanying a travelling circus, or 
attending a caravan of wild animals, or playing for a cotil- 
lion party, as in the house of God. 

One more fact: it is by no means unfrequent that we 
see a minister, in the pulpit, after having read the psalm or 
hymn, and during its performance, occupied in looking out 
the next psalm or hymn to be sung; or turning over the 
Bible to find his text, or a portion of Scripture to read ; or 
he looks over his notes of his sermon, or is looking about as 
other people in the congregation do. 

A preacher of considerable reputation, I am informed, 
once said, that he sometimes put down with his pencil some 
of his best and brightest thoughts after he entered the pulpit, 
and while the choir were singing. In what sense is this 
exercise sacred music, to a minister who indulges himself 
in such practices ? 

Devoutly is it to be desired that the day may come, and 
that soon, when such facts will no more appear, as indica- 
tive of either misapprehension of the nature of the service, 
or of indifference to its proper performance. 

The nature of this service, as worship of God, points to 
the importance of religious character, in those who perform 
it, in order toits acceptableness in the divine sight. I know 
not how that person is prepared to sing the praises of God 
as an act of religious worship, who knows not how to pray, 
and does not practise the duty. This is a consideration 
which bears rather seriously upon the custom of many 
churches and congregations. We form our singing schools, 
train our young people to sing sacred songs, introduce them 
into the orchestra for the purpose of leading in this, one of 
ws most solemn acts of devotion; we place over them, or 

e permit them to choose for themselves, as leaders, the 
ioe vocalists ; and if they happen to be religious persons, 
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it is well, but we let it pass, if they are not so, without any 
compunctions of conscience. And sometimes a chorister 
is found directing the music services of a congregation who 
is not only not a Christian, but is a man of openly irreli- 
gious and perhaps vicious character. In one of our New 
England towns, some years since, the sacred music was led 
by a man of loose morals, and utter thoughtlessness of God 
and religion. On one Sabbath the minister had given out 
the psalm beginning, “ Lord what a thoughtless wretch was 
I.” This chorister set the tune, and as usual, led, for the 
choir to sing. The natural prominence of his voice in sing- 
ing that first line, sounded like a declaration of his own 
character, as indeed “ a thoughtless wretch :” and the incon- 
gruity of his character with his office as a leader in this part 
of the worship of God; and the justness of the description 
of himself in that line, did not fail to take the attention of 
some of the audience. There is no disguising the fact fre- 
quently observable, that this part of divine service is many 
times desecrated by thoughtlessness and lightness of de- 
meanor, pervading almost whole choirs. Many a singer 
probably does deep injury to his own soul, by services be- 
fore God which offend him by their heartlessness, thought- 
lessness, perhaps levity. 

What then shall be done? we may be asked. Shall we 
discourage persons not of religious character from entering 
the orchestra, and from singing? This question may prop- 
erly be answered by asking another: Would you ask un- 
converted persons to lead in prayer in public? Beyond 
question it is every man’s duty to pray ; and yet to ask one 
to pray in public, with the moral certainty that he will 
offend God by a sacrifice in which his heart had no share, 
would be going in the face of duty. But many things which 
might be said on this point, from long-established custom 
our churches and congregations “ cannot bear now,” and 
we remember that our Saviour acted on the principle of in- 
structing men “as they were able to bear it.” We cannot 
at once change the habit of having all singers perform, 
without reference to the question of personal piety. But it 
should doubtless be urged on the consideration of all singers 
what is the nature of the service, as religious worship, in 
which they must be sincere, as Christians, or sin against 
God; to lay the whole weight of this obligation on their 
consciences, in the same manner as we do their obligation to 
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sincere and humble prayer, to repentance and to holiness of 
heart and life. It ought to be a matter of deep feeling with 
the occupants of the orchestra, that they can no more safely 
draw nigh to God with solemn sounds upon thoughtless 
tongues, and with graceless hearts, than can the man who 
performs the services of the pulpit. 

‘here are some serious applications of this subject for 
churches. The neglect of this part of divine service, which 
has been so common ; the scanty and parsimonious provision 
often made for its maintenance; the commitment of it to 
irreligious or immoral men, as teachers or choristers often ; 
the undervaluing of it, as a needless custom, or as a figment 
of religious service, rather than an integral part of it; by 
some, the treatment of it as a mere matter of taste; and as 
an expensive superfluity in the sanctuary, when carried to 
any good degree of excellence ; the neglect of it for years, 
by many churches and congregations ;—these and many 
other like things show great guilt before God. Let prayer 
and sacred music change places; and suppose prayer to 
have been treated in the religious world, for years, yea, for 
time immemorial, as this part of divine worship has been ; 
and what conscientious Christian would fail to see occasion 
for deep abasement before God at the discovery of the guilt 
of all this; and to say, “ we have sinned, what shall we 
answer /” we will lay our hands upon our mouths. An 
equal amount of defect in the preaching delivered, and 
the prayers oflered in the pulpit, would not be tol- 
erated. Preaching done in the constant violation of the 
rules of grammar, pronunciation, rhetoric, and oratory ; 
in uncouth boisterous or harsh tones and gestures, and which 
should contain blundering theology, or errors in doctrine ; or 
prayers, scattering, formal, undevout, without solemnity, 
perhaps attended with the smiles of thoughtless levity ; what 
New England church and congregation would endure such 
things in the prayers and preaching of their places of wor- 
ship?’ Why do they then eudure defects in the songs of the 
sanctuary, which are as great and as sinful before God as 
these? We talk of reformations in morals, and of abuses to 
be done away, in various departments of life. Let a refor- 
mation from the abuses of this portion of divine worship be 
commenced and carried forward in our churches; and that 
with humble confession of guilt, and with weeping for the 
dishonor which has been cast on this service. 
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Churches and congregations must take a conscientious 
and systematic care of this part of divine worship; must re- 
gard it their duty to do for this as they do for the ministry 
of the gospel, to provide, that in the orchestra, as well as in 
the pulpit, all things shall be “done decently and in order.” 
It is their concern, and not that alone of those who sing, or 
who have a taste for the beauties of music. 

It is said, by some, that to the majority of people it is a 
matter of indifference what the singing is; and that it an- 
swersall purposes for them, though not so nicely performed as 
critical singers and amateurs would wish. It ought to be felt 
that nomeans for spiritual benefit which is imperfect through 
neglect, accomplishes the good upon a people which would 
be derived from an improved or perfected state of it. There 
is no such thing as poor music answering the same purpose 
as good; any more than poor preaching or prayers answers 
the purpose of good. We may be told that many a plain, 
uneducated Christian, is warmed in his devotional spirit by 
the performance of that same psalm or hymn in which a mu- 
sical amateur would discover many a discord. May be so; 
and still, this would not prove that this same Christian would 
not be far more highly edified by a performance of that 
psalm or hymn ina finished and proper manner. Let us 
illustrate this. Here is a good old Christian listening to a 
sermon, in which, through the illiterateness of the preacher, 
and his defective theological knowledge, there are great de- 
fects both as to matter and manner. ‘his Christian may 
not be very observant of these, perhaps;—thinks he has 
heard better preaching, but in spite of the defects gets some 
good. Is it therefore of no importance that a minister use 
good grammar and rhetoric, and deliver his discourse with an 
impressive oratory? and is correct and consistent theology 
of no importance in the pulpit? In this case we are not to 
look at the moderate amount of good which has been gained 
in spite of the defects; but at the greater amount which 
would have been gained, had the preaching been what it 
ought, and which is actually lost, through the defects. In 
relation to much of the sacred music of our churches, it is not 
utterly without its benefits, with all its defects. But how 
much greater these benefits might be, were the music of our 
churches as good, as a fair proportion of New England 
preaching is. Here is a congregation whose choir sing 
Psalm 100, 


“ Before Jehovah’s awful throne,” &e. 


Vow VI. 
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in Luther’s Old Hundred; and it is sung, we will suppose, 
as is too commonly the case, each stanza precisely like the 
rest, inexpressive ; with more or less of discord, inaccuracy 
in time, &c., the whole performance without interest or grati- 
fication to the ears of any of the audience, and no other 
benefit of the performance results from it, except that the 
sentiments of the psalm are brought a second time before the 
minds of the assembly ;—and that would have been as well 
without such defective music as with it,—perhaps better. 
Let us suppose the audience who have listened to this defec- 
tive performance to be transferred at once to the Odeon in 
Boston. The choir of the Boston Academy are to sing this 
psalm in the same “Old Hundred ;” Mason is chorister, and 
Webb is organist. And if Old Hundred is not well per- 
formed inthe 100th psalm, it will be because it is possible for 
one of the best choirs under the best advantages to fail of 
doing what they may have done a hundred times before, 
and certainly are capable of doing again. The perform- 
ance proceeds. The sublime and soul-inspiring thoughts 
of that lofty psalm, its celebrations of the glory and majesty 
and greatness of God, its appeals for the gratitude, praise and 
love of all beings, are brought out in the delightful harmony, 
the solemn majesty, the almost heavenly melody of the 
music of Old Hundred. ‘The voices are in perfect harmony, 
the time accurate, the expression of every line what it 
should be; and we will suppose each performer to be a 
Christian, singing with a full heart, and rising in the spirit 
of devotion towards the throne of heaven. To aid all this, 
the organ is brought out with its soul-stirring sweetness and 
harmony and power, and rolls along its majestic river of 
music, and helps to bear away the souls of the worshippers 
into the boundless and glorious ocean of God’s greatness 
and excellency, and makes them to feel that they can enter 
somewhat into the spirit of the “ high praises” of heaven. 
Now we greatly mistake the powers of genuine music, and 
the advantages of perfection over imperfection in its per- 
formance ; and the susceptibilities of the soul to be bene- 
fited by that which is perfect in its kind, rather than imper- 
fect, if the result of such an experiment on the most indif- 
ferent hearer, were not such as to make him feel and confess 
that in honest truth, harmony, time, and expression in mu- 
sic, will assist the soul to worship God, better than discord, 
confusion of time and lifelessness: that good music is to be 
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chosen before that which is indifferent, and, to the ears, the 
nerves and the taste, offensive. 

Could our religious assemblies be brought, through an 
improved state of the art in our country, to be acquainted 
with good sacred music and its benefits, as they are with 
good preaching, and devout and suitable pravers : and to un- 
derstand and feel the wide difference there is between it and 
much of that which is commonly called music, they could 
not fail to be cured of the indifference which has so long ex- 
isted respecting this part of divine worship; and of all dis- 
position to make that answer the purpose of sacred music 
which has but the name. ‘The highest and purest devotion 
may reasonably be expected, where, with the best degree of 
cultivation of the art, is joined the spirit of piety in those who 
conduct the performances. 

A few remarks on the duties of ministers of the gospel, in 
relation to this subject, and | have done. Regarding the sa- 
cred music of his congregation as an act of religious worship 
to God, which is honorable to his holy name,and acceptable be- 
fore his throne, when performed in sincerity, and with the ex- 
cellence which belongs to it; or as offeasive to God, and dis- 
honorable to him, from insincerity and defectiveness ; every 
minister of the gospel should be mindful that he has respon- 
sible and important duties to discharge, in relation to it. 
He should feel the same concern for its right conduct, as for 
his own proper performance of the prayers and preaching of 
the sanctuary. He should be full, explicit and frequent in 
his instructions to the people of his charge, on its proper 
character, its objects, its benefits, and suitable maintenance, 
The choir of his congregation he should regard with interest, 
and watch for its prosperity and right condition in all things, 
much as he should do the Bible class, and the Sabbath 
school. He should study the art of music, and cultivate his 
own powers for its practice, and make himself an example 
to his choir, thus. He should interest himself in all which 
is done for their instruction, in the selection of teachers, 
qualified both in professional atttainments and in good moral 
and religious character ; should attend upon their schools and 
rehearsals ; sing himself, or play upon an instrument, as he 
may be able; offer suggestions for the improvement of per- 
formers, and the correction of faults. He should often bring 
before the minds of sirgers the object of their services ; 
seek to promote seriousness; deep feeling of the nature of 
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the exercise ; sincerity of soul towards God, in its conduct. 
Some of these things he can do if he is not a proficient in 
the art of music ; and all of them he can do if he is. Let 
his choir have evidence of his interest in this part of wor- 
ship, and in all their studies, practice, improvement and 
manner of public performance, A choir should feel on 
every Sabbath, and in the performance of every psalm or 
hymn, that there is a deep and steady sympathy between 
themselves and the minister in the pulpit; and that they, in 
the songs of the sanctuary, are laborers with him for the 
edification of the solemn assembly. And, with piety, and 
talents, and soundness in the faith, and devoutness in the 
pulpit for the work of prayer and preaching; and with 
piety, united with taste and skill in the orchestra ; and all 
these devoted, from Sabbath to Sabbath, to the high object 
of glorifying God and seeking the good of immortal souls ; 
we know not why these earthly temples may not be ren- 
dered scene of much happy foretaste of heaven, and of rapid 
preparation of goodly multitudes to rejoice in praising God 
our Redeemer, in the anthems of eternity. 


Art. VI.—Tue Inrivence or Reuicious Beier on Mo- 
RALITY, GOVERNMENT, AND LITERATURE, 


By Rev. Wm. W. Anprews, Kent, Conn. 


“ Tne special, sole, and deepest theme of the world’s and 
man’s history,” says an eminent German poet and _philoso- 
pher, “ whereto all other themes are subordinated, remains 
the conflict of unbelief and belief.” This is one of the mas- 
ter truths which help to unravel the riddle of the world, by 
determining the causes of national grandeur and declension. 
No subject so absorbs the attention of all classes in our times, 
as the sources and conditions of national prosperity ; and not 
without reason ; for innumerable states have never arisen into 
moral or intellectual greatness; and of the few that have, the 
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glorv of most» has been meteor-like, followed by a lung and 
starless night. And it is, perhaps, a hopeful sign that the 
wisest men of our country are coming to realize this truth 
with all its momentous consequences, and are inquiring 
whether they cannot flank our decaying institutions with 
new bulwarks of strength. The interest which the subject 
of education has recently awakened in the minds of our 
most intelligent and patriotic citizens, and the sound doc- 
trines which have been taught concerning it, by many of 
our guides in religion and literature, show thai if we must 
perish, we shall not perish unwarned, nor without a struggle 
for truth and righteousness. And I trust it will not be 
thought unseasonable in respect to the awakening feelings 
of the people to these great truths, nor inappropriate to the 
objects of this work, if | bring my humble contribution to- 
wards the resolution of the question, What are the essen- 
tial elements and indispensable conditions of the true great- 
ness and blessedness of a nation? having especial reference 
to the circumstances and dangers of our own country. 

We must at the outset determine wherein the well-being 
of a nation consists, for our views of the causes of its pros- 
perity, will depend upon our ideal of a state. What then 
should the patriot desire for his country? Not wealth or 
power chiefly, nor at all as ends, but as means ; for they have 
often existed with the greatest corruption of vices and 
decay of all true greatness. The ultimate end of a state 
is the education of the People, meaning thereby the devel- 
opment and cultivation of their physical, intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual being, not only in reference to the life that now 
is, but also that which is to come. Or I should have rather 
said, this is the ultimate end of the entire constitution under 
which we are placed, of which the state is one and but one 
of the essential parts. The cultivation of the moral and 
spiritual faculties of man, is assigned immediately to the 
church, and the two institutions having separate but not 
conflicting ends to answer, are to move in distinct, yet har- 
monious spheres. 

The great problem for the statesman is, to awaken the 
energies of the people into the most intense and vigorous 
life, and at the same time to give harmony and the right di- 
rection to ail their movements, The institutions of the 
state must be stable, or they cannot give that security to 
private rights and privileges which is essential to domestic 
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happiness. And they must derive that stability, not from 
the overwhelming crushing power of the government, but 
from the reverence and cheerful obedience of the people, 
or there will be no freedom, and therefore nu sphere for the 
workings of individual energy. We seek then for a princi- 
ple which shall at once arouse into activity the mind of the 
nation, and impel it securely along its prescribed path ; and 
the fruits of which shall be wise and stable political institu- 
tions, a healthful state of public morals, and a rich and vig- 
orous literature. Such a principle we shall find in Faith, 
using the word in its widest import, to express all those feel- 
ings and acts which have reference to the invisible. The 
sharp-sighted German, whom I just quoted, never uttered a 
more profound and comprehensive truth; for the philosophic 
study of history, will show us that the political, intellectual, 
and social character of nations, have to a great extent been 
determined by the degree of predominance which the one 
or the other of the conflicting principles of belief and skepti- 
cism have attained, during their unceasing struggle. Faith, 
which has its origin in the moral being of man, and presup- 
poses a responsible will, leads him to look upon the visible 
world as a symbol of the invisible. It is adeep and heart- 
felt conviction of the incommensurateness of the present life 
and the world of the senses, to his necessities and capabil- 
ities, and a firm belief in something higher, nobler, and more 
enduring. An existence which is terminated by the few 
and evil days of our earthly pilgrimage, is not enough for 
him whose thoughts range through eternity. It is too nar- 
row to give scope to his energies, and satisfaction to his de- 
sires. He longs for immortality. He feels himself capable 
of it, and that it would be a grievous wrong to his own being, 
to cast away such glorious hopes, and sink himself to the 
level of the beasts that perish. To faith, therefore, the tem- 
poral is a foreshadowing of the eternal. Skepticism shuts 
man up within himself, and within the limits of the things that 
are seen, and makes the objects of the senses the sum total 
of all that has existence; while faith reveals to him forms 
of being that have a power, a majesty, and a permanence, 
that are not of earth. She connects him with a higher spir- 
itual sphere, which encompasses this present life, even as 
the infinite firmament doth the world of our habitation. 
She seeks for a firmer than any terrestrial ground, on which 
she may stand as her Rock of refuge. While skepticism 
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hems man in within the narrowest bounds and severs all the 
bonds which unite him to an invisible world of truth and 
power, she seeks enlargement for him from such a bondage 
to sense, and clasps him in the strongest, holiest union, with 
that awful One who is the life and strength of the universe. 
The life of man, brief and perishable as it is, thus becomes 
interlinked with the everlasting. ‘lhough of the dust, and 
a child of sorrows and tears, he is brought into communion 
with him who inhabits eternity, and who can impart divine 
strength, and pour healing balm into the wounded spirit. 
In a word, faith recognises an invisible and divine power, 
whose agency is perpetually manifest, to whose law all are 
responsible, and in whom are the archtetypes and realities of 
all the beauty and grandeur of this lower sphere. She finds 
in all things symbols of spiritual truths, and values the ob- 
jects of the senses, not so much for their practical uses, as 
for their symbolical and representative character. ‘The 
proper objects of faith are those great truths which, in their 
fulness and without admixture of error, are set forth alone 
in the sacred books of our religion; but some of which are 
found more or less distorted and corrupted, in all religious 
writings and traditions. The truths which gleam through 
the superstitions of antiquity, were derived from the pure 
fount of patriarchal times ; and amongst many nations, they 
retained so much of their original and uncorrupted strength, 
as to have a salutary influence upon the nationul character. 
But whenever they became so poisoned by intermixtures 
of falsehood, as to lose the power of truth, faith degenerated 
into superstition. The difference between these principles may 
be thus expressed. Faith finds in the visible world symbols 
of the invisible, but she passes beyond them, to lay hold 
of the truth and power which they represent. Supersti- 
tion, on the other hand, worships the symbols ; while skep- 
ticism shatters them altogether, and denies that there is any 
higher spiritual world to be represented by the things that 
are seen. Thus the mind, in which dwells the idea of God 
as a pure Spirit, the Maker and Controller of all, sees with 
delight the impress of his power and wisdom in the vast 
variety and wonderful glories of his works, but soars beyond 
them all to worship Him whom no eye hath seen nor can 
see. The heaven is his throne, and the earth is his foot- 
stool, but neither contains any symbol of the Divine Majesty to 
which we may pay homage. But superstition, believing in 
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a power mightier than the merely human, and yet unable 
to rise to the idea of one purely spiritual, self-affirming 
Being, either worships it in sun, moon, or stars ; or makes 
old heroes and legislators loom up through the darkness of 
antiquity in superhuman majesty. But it must be remem- 
bered that fragments of great truths have been incorpo- 
rated into many superstitious systems, and given them a 
healthful power over the popular mind. Great as was the 
difference between the Jehovah of the Hebrews and the gods 
of the early Romans, it was not enough to destroy utterly 
the purifying and elevating influences of faith on the minds 
of this simple and fervent people. Lord Bacon is too un- 
qualified and absolute when he says, “It were better to 
have no opinion of God at all, than such an opinion as is 
unworthy of him ;” for much error may be mingled with 
truth without converting it into poison. 

The effects of faith on the morality of a people, result 
from the feeling of responsibility which it creates by reveal- 
ing the fact of a law-giver and a law; from the idea of 
moral excellence which it unfolds; and from the motives 
which lie in its disclosures of the glories and terrors of the 
world to come. Where there is no faith, there is no sense 
of obligation; and where this is wanting, the moral life of 
a people is dead. There must be a law originating out of 
ourselves, and fastening responsibility upon us with ada- 
mantine bonds, or there will be no effectual curb upon our 
evil passions. But skepticism destroys the very idea of 
law, and leaves man to the whirlwind of his own undisciplin- 
ed and impetuous appetites. [t also shuts him out from the 
contemplation of all those purifying and ennobling truths, 
which pertain to the spiritual world, and thus destroys an- 
other check to the workings of his rebellious will. Its fruits 
have always been selfishness, hard-heartedness, and sensual 
pollution. But where there is belief in the heart of man, 
there is the feeling of duty issuing in cheerful submission 
and unconstrained obedience to law. He regards himself 
as subordinated to a higher Power, and that sense of respon- 
sibility induces habits of self-control, without which morality 
cannot exist. ‘The lower, baser passions of our nature are 
thus subjugated to principles and laws which have a nobler 
origin and purer essence than belongs to the world of the 
senses. But this is not all. Faith does more than throw 
the bonds of law around a people; it also quickens their 
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energies to the lowest depth, and summons them to the lof- 
tiest flights of heroic action. It gives significance and 
grandeur to the life of man, by showing its origin and con- 
tinuance to be in Him whose goings are from everlasting, 
and its termination in a world of infinite retributions. It 
thus lifts him into a higher, nobler sphere, fills him with vast 
and majestic thoughts, imparts to him divine strength, and 
enables him to do and to suffer what would transcend the 
unaided powers of humanity. Nowhere have there been 
such examples of magnanimity, fortitude, and heroic valor, 
as among the nations which have had the strongest faith in 
things unseen. Such were the Romans before luxury with 
its fruits of corruption had destroyed the fervent, credulous 
spirit of their youth; such they were in the days of their 
Cincinnatus, Fabricius, and Regulus, when self-sacrifice 
was the law, not the exception, and their annals were rich in 
instances of high-minded, disinterested patriotism, not sur- 
passed by our own Washington. The cause of it is well 
stated by Cicero, where he says that, though surpassed by 
other nations in numbers, strength, cunning, and skill in the 
arts, yet they surpassed them all in piety, in religion, and 
in that wisdom which acknowledged all things to be con- 
trolled and governed by the power of the immortal gods. 
We may say in a word, that faith ever strives to make the 
earthly life an image of the divine, and is thus the true source 
of all purity, elevation, and earnestness of character. And 
the history of the world has abundantly proved, that as the 
belief of a people has decayed, corruption of morals has in- 
creased, until all the bonds of society have been broken 
asunder in some wide-wasting convulsion. 

We can now easily see the influences of the same principle 
upon the political institutions of a people. The constitution 
of a state can find no better illustration than in the structure 
of a living organized body, which, though manifold in its 
parts, is made one by the all-pervading, all-sustaining law 
of life. It is wonderful to see, for example, in the human 
frame, such a multitude of organs with distinct functions and 
principles of action, co-working in harmony, and causing 
the growth of the whole body by their mysterious power of 
assimilation. But more wonderful is that law of the body 
politic, by which great multitudes of men, often widely sep- 
arated, and with distinct if not conflicting interests, are 
charmed together, and made one in the unity of an organic 
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life. It fills us with awe to think of the mystery of a com- 
monwealth, pervaded by one spirit, controlled by one law, 
working to one end, and enabled to accomplish by this con- 
centration of strength, a thousand fold more than individual 
energy could do by isolated efforts. See its halls of legis- 
lution, its tribunals of justice, its fleets and armies, all con- 
stituted for the national glory and defence, and the organs 
and instruments through which and with which the spirit 
of the nation works. With what a grandeur, yet home-felt 
interest are they invested in the eyes of the people! The 
humblest citizen may say, as he gazes with admiration upon 
the noble structures which his country has reared for the 
ends of legislation and of war, They are ours; and he —~ 
feel that through them his lowly dwelling is enriched wit 

new blessings, and defended by stronger bulwarks. Now 
as the healthfulness of every organized body depends upon 
the perfection with which its great organs fulfil their func- 
tions; so it is with the state. There are two opposite dis- 
eases to which the body politic is exposed ; and yet, as all 
extremes meet, each ordinarily produces the other. The 
one is rebellion and anarchy, which renders it impossible 
for the magistracy to accomplish its ends. The other is 
arbitrary and tyrannical rule, where the government ezists 
for itself alone, and not as representing and embodying the 
national life. Between these two extremes of insubordina- 
tion and confusion on the one hand, and a rigid crushing 
despotism on the other, all states are vibrating; and short 
and infrequent are the seasons in which they hold the mid- 
point of well-regulated freedom. Liberty is ever seeking 
to become licentiousness; and wholesome restraint passes 
over into cruel domination. But oppression at length 
reaches a point where it awakens a terrible counteracting 
force which grapples with it in stern despair ; and anarchy 
soon exhausts itself in the mad struggles of its disimpris- 
oned energies. We seek for a principle which shall pre- 
clude both these extremes, and give at once stability to the 
government, and freedom to the people. But this cannot be 
done where submission is not the voluntary act of the will 
in the intuition of duty; and we have seen that there can 
be no feeling of moral obligation where there is no faith. 
Once destroy among a people all reverence for the invisible, 
and you root out every feeling of responsibility, and fear 
must extort obedience. It has been truly said, that the ne- 
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cessity of external restraint is in inverse ratio to in- 
ward or self-control, because, in so far as man is a guide 
to himself, he does not need coercion from without. In 
proportion therefore as the belief of a people in a world of 
spiritual power and truth is strong and lively, their obedi- 
ence will be spontaneous and cheerful; and thus the same 
principle that stirs and quickens the energies of the soul, and 
calls it forth to the noblest deeds, also makes it submissive 
to the law which it recognises as the echo of the voice of 
God. But faith also gives to government, as to all the or- 
dinances of life, a symbolical character, and thus secures to 
it that reverence without which there can be no voluntary 
and dignified submission. Nothing which is not a symbol, 
has any power over the hearts of men. We cannot rever- 
ence that which isin no sense greater than ourselves. We 
may fear it, but we cannot reverence it. But if human gov- 
ernment be regarded as the mere product of earthly forces, 
and as in no sense connected with the invisible and divine, 
it can have no majesty in the eyes of man, but will be more 
or less the object of their scorn. If you would awaken the 
deep reverential feelings of the soul, you must place before it 
something higher and nobler than itself, something therefore 
to which it could not impart the whole of its being. The 
father, in his thoughtful mood, may gaze on his child with 
awe, because he sees in it the features of a divine image ; 
but the sculptor can look with no such emotions upon the 
marble which he has chiselled into a form of loveliness or 
grandeur. It is impossible to reverence that which is in 
every sense our own creation. But how can the magistracy 
of a state be invested with such a majestic character, inas- 
much as it derives its existence from the popular will! By 
looking upon it as a symbol of invisible and divine rule. 
Every great spiritual truth must be taught by symbols in 
the world of the senses. And that mighty and glorious do- 
minion which has its throne in the heaven of heavens, and 
extends its sway over all—how shall it be set forth to man? 
By constructing a symbol of it, first in the family where its 
gentleness and benignity are best expressed ; and next in 
the state, the ampler powers and greater splendors of which 
do well show forth the strength and dignity of supreme rule. 
When human government is thus regarded as symbolical, 
it partakes of the grandeur of that which it represents. It 
becomes a translucence of the Divine; and awakens in the 
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soul that thus contemplates it, an echo, faint though it must 
be, of that reverence which it feels towards God. Faith 
then, regards the magistracy of a state, however constituted, 
in republican America, equally as in imperial Austria, as 
invested with a higher and nobler character than belongs to 
any thing of mere earthly origin, and therefore she is ready 
with her homage and obedience. But while she thus shuns 
the Scylla of an irreverent and contemptuous spirit towards 
the lawful authorities of the land, she does not fall upon the 
Charybdis of disgusting adulation and impious worship. 
The persons of rulers are in her sight as nothing ; it is their 
office which gives them their sacredness. And it is most 
worthy of remark, that the most servile homage ever paid 
to kings, has been by nations that had grown skeptical, and 
amongst whom all the bonds of moral principle were re- 
laxed. Rome under the emperors, and France in the days 
of Napoleon, will at once suggest themselves to every 
mind. ‘There is no such barrier against despotism as reli- 
gious feeling pervading the hearts of a people. The his- 
tory of our own New England is rich in proofs of this. 
What a contrast between the reverence which she felt for 
her Winthrops, and Eatons, and Griswolds, and the base 
idolatry which despots have exacted from their abject 
slaves! That very faith in the invisible world, which led 
her to invest her sons when elevated to the magistracy with 
a sacred character, would have made her shrink with abhor- 
rence from the gross and impious flattery with which un- 
believing France regaled her great Emperor. I will cun- 
clude this part of our subject with the words of Milton, one 
of the sternest republicans of his time. “ To govern well is 
to train up a nation in true wisdom and virtue, and that mag- 
nanimity which springs from thence, and that which is our 
beginning, regeneration, and happiest end, likeness to God, 
which, in one word, we call godliness ; and that this is the 
true flourishing of a land, other things follow as the shadow 
does the substance.” “Alas! sir, a commonwealth ought 
to be but as one huge Christian personage, one mighty 
growth and stature of an honest man, as big and compact 
in virtue as in body.” 

The third topic of inquiry respects the influence of faith on 
literature, and the intellectual cultivation ofa people. The great 
interest which the cause of education is awakening through- 
out our country, and the vast multiplication of the means and 
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instruments of literary culture, give to this subject an impor- 
tance which cannot be over-estimated. There isa feverish de- 
sire to create a national literature that shall rival the riches 
of the olden time, and our land is becoming a hot-bed for 
the forced production of ali the fruits of the intellect. We 
ought then to understand clearly the causes and conditions 
of literary excellency, lest in our ignorance of some of its 
essential elements, we squander our energies in fruitlesss 
efforts. We see in a survey of the past, that certain peri- 
ods in the growth and progress of a nation, have been rich 
in the productions of poetry, philosophy, and the arts of 
music, painting, and sculpture; and we should ascer- 
tain, if it be possible, what confluence of circumstances led 
to such a wondrous development of its intellectual power. 
The glorious season of Grecian literature extended only 
from Solon to the Ptolemies; and the Augustan age of 
Rome was of still shorter duration. The reigns of Elizabeth 
and her successor James, were the most splendid era of 
English poetry, though there was a rich after-harvest under 
the First and Second Charles and the commonwealth. 

The excellence of a national literature depends both 
upon the qualities of the language which is its instrument, 
and the thoughts and feelings which it embodies. It may 
be distinguished for its exquisite grace and beauty in the 
perfect appropriateness of the expression to the sentiment, 
as in the odes of Anacreon; or for the higher merits of 
strength, majesty, and profound emotion, as in the Psalms 
of David, and the sonnets of Milton. It holds the highest 
place when it is pervaded by the most heroic spirit, and 
reflects the forms of the noblest national life. Whatever 
therefore gives greatness to the character of a people, and 
causes the fullest development of their whole being, moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual, will, when their language is suffi- 
ciently copious and flexible, and no untoward circumstances 
exist to prevent it, lead on to the production of a rich and 
vigorous literature. But as we have seen, in speaking of 
the influence of faith upon morality, there is no other 
principle which lays such a strong grasp upon all the ener- 
gies of the soul, quickens it into such an intense activity, and 
casts the whole man anew into such forms of moral grandeur. 
It strengthens and ennobles the intellect, by placing before 
it the largest and highest truths as objects of contemplation. 
Itopens the deepest fountains of the heart, and makesitsstrong- 
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est, holiest feelings to gush forth. It thus furnishes the literary 
artist with the richest materials for his work, while it acts also 
upon his own soul to purify and invigorate. But it is true, 
and it isa truth which we ought to ponder, that noble sentiments 
are ordinarily embodied in the acts and institutions of a peo- 
ple, before the creation of their literature, which is a reflex 
and echo in words of the majestic truths which had previ- 
ously been incorporated into their life. It has been said of 
Luther, that he did not write poems, but he acted them. 
This is true of nations in a certain stage of their progress. 
They have no literature that deserves the name, but their 
whole life is a heroic poem. They are rich in practical wis- 
dom, in courage, in elevated thoughts, in deep and gentle 
affections, but you will find these not in the vivid descrip- 
tions of the poet, but in act and suffering, in the courts of 
law, on the battle-field, by the fire-side, and on the bed of 
sickness. ‘That is the noblest age in which the life of men 
is the noblest. It may happen from the poverty of their 
language, or even from the very depth and intensity of their 
feelings, which precludes the tranquil, self-reflective state 
essential to literary composition, that they have no philoso- 
phy, and only some rude snatches of song ; and yet the pro- 
foundest wisdom be displayed in their institutions, and the 
spirit of poesy impart its richest fragrance to their character. 
Frederick Schlegel in his Lecture on the History of Literature, 
says, “It is upon the whole extremely doubtful, whether 
those periods which are the most rich in literature, possess 
the greatest share either of moral excellence or political 
happiness.” And Coleridge expresses himself still more 
strongly: “I believe it is a decided truth, though certainly 
an awful lesson, that nations are not the most happy at the 
time when literature and the arts flourish the most among 
them.” 1 would fain hope that this is not necessarily true, 
but the history of nations seems to confirm it. The Augus- 
tan age of Rome—the age of her poets and orators and 
philosophers—was far inferior in real greatness, to some 
that preceded it. Her early annals show a purity of morals, 
a simplicity of manners, a sternness of integrity, a self-sacri- 
ficing patriotism, and a spirit of daring and endurance, most 
sharply contrasted with the luxury and profligacy of the 
times when Cicero thundered in the forum, and Virgil sang 
in polished verse the deeds of ancient heroes. And our 
ewn New England, for at least a century after her first set- 
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tlement, had no literature that deserves the name ; but where - 
shall we find her rival in austere grandeur of character, in 
heroism, in fortitude? Such an age ordinarily precedes the 
season of literary cultivation, and furnishes it with its mate- 
rials. Its majestic tones are re-echoed in the poet’s song, 
and its rich and noble forms of character are reflected from 
his enchanted mirror. “The Greeks,” says Schlegel, “ pos- 
sessed such a period of poetical wealth in those ages which 
elapsed between the Trojan adventures, and the times of 
Solon and Pericles.” But there is a species of literature 
which is the immediate offspring of heroic feeling. Such 
was the song of Miriam and the women of Israel, when 
with timbrels and dances they sang to the Lord, who had 
triumphed gloriously. ‘The horse and his rider he had 
thrown into the sea. And such was the noble ode which 
Deborah sang, after that victory in which the stars, in their 
courses, fought against Sisera. Such poems are bursts of 
intense passion, and give utterance to the swelling emotions 
of a whole people. ‘The bard feels more deeply and ex- 
presses more strongly, that which is stirring every soul, and 
breaks forth from it more or less clearly in looks and words 
and gestures. The ballads and hymns which come down 
to us from ruder times, are a more faithful reflection of the 
national spirit, than the elaborate poems of a refined age. 
and their excellence manifestly depends upon the elevated 
feelings, that is, the believing spirit of the people. 

But to return from this digression. ‘lhe influence which 
a believing spirit exerts on literature, is seen in the greater 
range and grandeur of its thoughts, its profounder wisdom, 
and the deeper, purer feelings which it breathes. Skepti- 
cism dwarfs the intellect by narrowing the sphere of its 
activity, and withdrawing it from the contemplation of the 
most ennobling truths ; and it makes the heart shrunken and 
withered by cutting it off from all connection with that 
which is higher and holier than itself. The soil becomes 
parched and barren; there may be sharpness of mind 
with its fruits of keen investigation, and dark and stormy 
passion with its fierce outbursts of eloquence and wit, with 
its scoffing satire ; but there can be no philosophy that shall 
sound the depths of our being, nor poetry that shall sweep 
all the chords of the soul. For if man be connected with 
the divine and the everlasting, and be capable of joys and 
hopes of no earthly origin; then skepticism, which is as 
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blind as the owl at mid-day, to all but his sensual nature, 
cannot solve the mysteries of his life, nor open the deep 
fountains that are within. But faith, which recognises the 
relation in which he stands to the invisible world, furnishes 
the only stand-point for philosophical observation; and it 
gives strength and richness to his imagination, by the vis- 
ions of glory which it unfolds, and the tones of melody 
which it brings to him from the spirit-land. Skepticism can 
produce a Hume, a Voltaire, a Jeffrey; but faith points 
among her children to a Bacon, a Milton, and a Words- 
worth. The fruits of the one are acute but narrow criti- 
cism, a false and shallow philosophy, and histories that are 
a lifeless record of facts divorced from all fundamental prin- 
ciples; but the other has a genial, creative power, and a 
heart of genuine sympathy, and in whatever province of 
literature she works, she embodies living truths and feelings 
intensely human, in correspondent forms of beauty and ma- 
jesty. To know fully the influence of faith upon the intel- 
lectual culture of nations, would require a more elaborate 
investigation than our time permits. It is a wide and fruit- 
ful field that is opened to us, but all that we can do is to 
glean a few handfuls from the plenteous harvest. 

When I speak of faith, Linclude in it the seeking after 
some higher form of existence, some more stable ground 
than is found in the world of the senses. The seeking does 
not always become a finding; the yeernings of the | heart 
are not always satisfied. Too few of the gifted ones, the 
sweet singers of the earth, have been able to soar on steady 
wing 


In regions mild of calm and serene air 
Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
Which men call earth”. 


The Byrons and Shelleys, in their eccentric flight, moved in 
the darkness and lurid light of the tempest, and caught few 

and broken glimpses of the pure empyrean. But they had 
the deep feeling of the incommensurateness of the material, 
visible world to their spiritual necessities, though it mani- 
fested itself, alas! as a blind groping for the light. We see 
in their poetry, hopes and aspirations which stretch far be- 
yond the sphere of our sensual life, and it is the struggle of 
those yearnings of their better nature, with the gates and bars 
of their prison-house—a struggle often vehement and fiery — 
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that gives such a strong but painful interest to their fervid 
strains. If they had not faith, they had the feeling of its 
necessity, and were struggling towards it, though ‘often in 
the thickest darkness. No self-satisfied unbeliever was 
ever a great poet. The life of man, in its own separated 
nakedness, is too mean and barren for poetry. It must be 
looked on asa symbol of the divine, to be invested with any 
poetical interest. Such is the light in which it has been 
viewed by all true bards, though with different degrees of 
clearness, according to the knowledge of their times. 

The principles ‘which we have ‘been laying down, find 
an admirable illustration in the old Hebrew commonwealth. 
The wisdom displayed in its structure, was truly wonderful ; 
and there are no institutions, from the study of which the 
statesman can gain such an enlargement of political know- 
ledge. The state, in all its parts, was symbolical. The 
past was linked to the present by solemn national festivals, 
by historic records, and by songs and hymns which were 
daily chanted to the music of the temple, and to the 
tones of the harp on the hill-sides and in the valleys of Ju- 
dea. ‘The Hebrews were eminently an historical people. 
They were united to their ancestors by the very names by 
which they were known asa nation. The custom which 
cannot have escaped the notice of any reader wf the Scrip- 
tures, of connecting the name of the father with that of the 
son, has something reverential in it, as if they would have 
no link broken which joined them to the past. The 
great events of their history,as the Exodus from E sypt 
were represented at their annual feasts, in the most stri- 
king emblems. The condition was thus realized on 
which philosophers have insisted as indispensable to a rich 
national literature, that old traditions should be transmitted, 
and have a place in the affectionate remembrance of the 
people. But the present was not only united to the past; 
it was also made to foreshadow the future. All that was 
glorious and venerable in their history was distinctly and 
vividly retained, while in the same memorials they saw 
types and prophecies of future deliverances and triumphs. 
No people were ever so completely delivered from the bond- 
age of the tyrannic now, and made to embrace in memory 
and hope, the whole compass of time. But faith was the 
foundation and the cement of the whole structure. It rested 
upon the invisible. ‘The homage of the people was per- 
mitted to rest on nothing in the world of the senses. Go 
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into their temple, and pass through the slaughtered victims 
of the outer court, and the burning lamps and fragrant in- 
cense of the holy place, into the awful darkness of the inner 
sanctuary, and you would find no image that might be 
worshipped. The indweller was invisible. The entire 


commonwealth, with all its institutions and ordinances, was 
subordinated to Jehovah, 


“ Immutable, Immortal, Infinite, 
* * * * 


Fountain of light, himself invisible 

Amidst the glorious brightness where he sat 

Throned maccessible.” 
What then was the influence of such a constitution upon the 
moral and social life of the Hebrews?’ They may challenge 
comparison with any of the nations of antiquity in purity 
and dignity of personal character, in domestic blessedness, 
and in the stability and equitable administration of their po- 
litical institutions. But the literature born and nurtured 
among such influences, what are its features? It is more 
intensely national than any other, both in its form and spirit, 
for it was not the product of literary ambition, but gushed 
forth impetuousiy from the inmost soul. It has a life and a 
vigor which nothing but truth and reality could give ; for it 
is the hymn of praise, the song of victory, the mournful 
plaint, the burst of indignant and withering rebuke. And 
though inferior to the literature of some other ancient ua- 
tions in copiousness and variety, it is immeasurably supe- 
rior in all the higher characteristics of intellectual power, in 
the grandeur of its descriptions, the awful energy of its de- 
nunciations, and the heart-breaking tendernesss of its pathos. 
But the Hebrew commonwealth is not the only one of the 
states of antiquity, in which we can trace the strong and 
salutary influences of belief. ‘Though the great truths which 
pertain to the invisible shone out clear and bright in its fir- 
manent alone, they were dimly seen in other lands strug- 
gling with the mists and vapors of the night. Their politi- 
cal institutions rested on a supernatural basis, and derived 
from this that power over the hearts of men which gave 
them stability, and yet kept them from degenerating into an 
oppressive and crushing despotism. J am supported by the 
most competent historians in saying, that those eras which 
were politically the happiest, were characterized by the strong- 
est and purest faith amongst the people. “ Polybius,” says 
Coleridge, “attributes the growth and strength of the Roman 
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republic to the general reverence of the invisible powers, 
and the consequent horror in which the breaking of an oath 
was held.” And the literature of the Greeks, which was 
without a rival in richness and copiousness, and inferior only 
to the Hebrew in profoundness and sublimity, derives its 
highest qualities from spiritual truths which glimmered 
through the veil of their superstitions. Homer and the 
tragic poets connect the earthly life with a supernatural 
world of beauty and power. And the prince of Grecian 
philosophers, the divine Plato, made it the end of all his 
labors to elevate man above the bondage of the senses. 

But itis in Christendom that we are to seek for the fullest 
exemplification of these principles. If faith has a tendency 
to give purity to the moral, strength to the intellectual, and 
harmony to the social life of a people, we shall find the 
proofs of it where the Christian religion has been one of the 
chief elements in the growth and formation of society. A 
full inquiry into its influences on the political structure and 
mental development of Europe, could not be condensed 
within the limits of such an article ; for it would be neces- 
sary to speak of the corruptions of Christianity, which 
counteracted and often destroyed its ennobling tendencies. 
The annals of paganism would show no gloomier examples of 
a chilling, petrifying superstition, than the history of Christen- 
dom, the very life-blood of which was made to curdle in its veins. 
Rut the elevated morality which in spite of those disastrous 
influences shone out with celestial brightness in many a 
monastery and on many a throne, in the lives of the Ber- 
nards and the Alfreds, was the fruit of Christian faith. The 
European character owes to that its noblest qualities. In 
estimating the influence of Christianity on literature, we 
must bear in mind its effects not only upon individual intel- 
lects, but also in giving tone to the atmosphere, and form 
and color to the objects of universal life. It is not only to 
Christian poets and philosophers that we appeal, but also to 
all educated where the truths of religion have been em- 
bodied and made visible in institutions and rites, and thus 
helped in the formation of their intellectual and spiritual 
character. If we would see the full results of skepticism, 
we must look not where it is checked by the presence and 
innumerable influences of religion, but where it has uncon- 
trolled predominance. Goethe, and Schiller, and Burns 
may not have been believers in the high sense of Milton; 
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but could they have been what they were, if Christianity 
had never existed ? 

The golden age of literature, painting, and architecture, 
reached from the first revival of letters, to the prevalence 
of the mechanical philosophy. And that was the period when 
the faith of Christendom in the truths, and her reverence 
for the institutions of religion, was the strongest—much 
stronger at least than at any time possessed of the same 
means and opportunities of intellectual cultivation. The 
Divine Comedy and the Paradise Lost, are strictly Christian 
poems, and owe to Christianity the depth of thought and 
sublimity of conception, in which they surpass all the pro- 
fane literature of antiquity. The age of Elizabeth and 
James, the harvest-time of English literature, was distin- 
guished for the strong religious influences which were at 
work amongst the people, and wrought out those noble 
forms of character which have made that period so illustri- 
ous. But itis in Milton that we see perhaps the noblest intel- 
lectual triumphs of Christian faith. It made him the noble- 
minded heroic warrior in the keen political and intellectual 
conflicts of his age; it gave him stainless purity of motive ; 
it opened before him an illimitable range for the flight of his 
imagination, which took its indefatigable way from the burn- 
ing marle of hell, through the wasteful deep of chaos and 
old night ; sported on airy wing amidst the bowers of Para- 
dise, and soared to the golden gates of heaven, and the 
glory of the eternal throne. 

But there came by slow degrees a change over the spirit 
of Christendom. Many causes conspired to weaken the 
faith and destroy the reverence of the people, among which 
the revolution in the arts and natural sciences accomplished 
chiefly within the last two centuries, stands pre-eminent. 
This fixed their attention on the visible world, and loosened 
the hold which spiritual truths had had upon their minds. 
The honor of this great revolution is given to Lord Bacon, 
the great interpreter of nature, who is called the father of 
experimental philosophy. But justice to the memory of 
this unrivalled philosopher, requires me to say, that his name 
has been prostituted to the support of principles which he 
never taught, and that the materialism and _ utilitarianism 
which have been engrafted on his writings in our own times, 
he would have rejected with abhorrence. Those who rep- 
resent his philosophy as having for its object the comforts of 
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the bodily life alone, show themselves incapable of compre- 
hending its spirit and appreciating its worth. No honest 
man who was competently acquainted with his writings, 
would place him in the same category with modern utilita- 
rians, to whom the five senses are the only organs of know- 
ledge and sources of enjoyment. Lord Bacon indeed di- 
rected his chief attention to the interpretation of nature, in 
order to command nature, and the many and great inven- 
tions of art since his time which have incalculably increas- 
ed the physical power of man, are splendid proofs of the 
soundness of his principles and his prophetic sagacity. But 
no man ever insisted more strongly on the subordination of 
the visible to the invisible; of the world of the senses, to 
the world of faith. “ Divinity or inspired theology was to 
him the haven and sabbath of all man’s contemplations ;” 
and his Confession of Faith, into which he has condensed 
more profound truths than are any where contained in the 
same compass, shows not only a keenly-discriminating and 
most comprehensive judgment, but a reverential and believ- 
ing spirit. Could he have foreseen the use that was made 
of his labors by the French philosophers of the last century, 
and the disastrous results of the materialism which then came 
into fashion, it would have filled him with horror as a most 
wicked perversion of his principles, and a disappointment ot 
his highest aspirations and hopes, 

But it was the tendency of the increased attention which, 
after his time, was paid to the natural sciences, to withdraw 
the thoughts of men from the invisible and spiritual world, 
and to make the objects of the senses to be valued more for 
their material uses, than as symbols of divine truths. The 
final fruit of it was unbelief. All the countries of Europe 
were more or less infected with this skeptical spirit, but its 
flood-tide was in France before and during her Revolution. 
Church and state had become hollow forms, and all reverence 
for them departed from the hearts of men. Every spiritual 
truth was denied, every supernatural bond broken ; and man 
became a god unto himself. When faith, which had been 
the foundation, was thus destroyed, the whole social system, 
stately and time-honored began to crumble and soon sank 
amidst the shocks of the earthquake, into the black and bot- 
tomless abyss. Institutions that had stood impregnable for a 
thousand years, became, amidst the frenzy of maddened mill- 
ions, as the foam of the whirlpool. But the wreck of the 
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political structure was not the only result. The sundering 
of all moral and spiritual ties, left man to his animal, nay, 
to his infranatural nature, and he became now a swine roll- 
ing in his sensual sty, and now a demon thirsting for blood. 
The literature of that time was characterized by the same 
features. Acute, showy, scofling, keen in its wit, but with- 
out tone, depth, or grandeur, it cannot live. Oh, if we would 
feel and undeistand the sublimity which faith gives to man’s 
life, and the divine power with which it strengthens his 
intellect, let us turn from this picture of French skepticism, 
to England’s glorious day, when she had a Spenser, a Shak- 
speare, and a Milton in song; and truth was imaged in the 
lives of her believing people. 

It remains that we applv these principles to the state and 
prospects of our own time and country. This is the era of 
hope and enterprise. ‘lhe restless, sanguine spirit of our 
countrymen is continually projecting new adventures, and 
coloring the future with orient hues. Livery year adds to 
our triumphs, and the dreams of yesterday become realities 
to-day. We look upon a territory stretching thousands of 
miles beyond the remotest trace of civilization, until it meets 
the broad Pacific, resting on the north on the most magnifi- 
cent chain of lakes on either continent, and on the south ter- 
minating in a gulf which is skirted by a rich and fruitful 
country, and leads into a sea inlaid with the most beautiful 
islands of the ocean—a territory too which is scarcely sur- 
passed in fertility as well as extent, in the number of its no- 
ble rivers, its boundless mineral wealth, and the ease with 
which it can be intersected by all the channels and ways of 
Internal Navigation. We boast of a government that gives 
the loosest reins to individual energy ; and of a state and pro- 
gress of advancement in the useful arts that promises to aug- 
ment his physical power beyond any conceivable limits. 
The press too—the great organ of knowledge—is tree 
and far ranging as the wind, and pours its treasures profusely 
over all the land. Shall not man hope for the future, with 
such a field of action, such mighty instruments, such splendid 
trophies in the past? He is indeed becoming the lord of 
nature. He is penetrating into the heart of her mystery, and 
learning the secrets of her wondrous operations. Every year 
brings to light some new and mightier law, and sees another 
portion of territory reclaimed from the ancient darkness. 
And it is wonderful to see the uses to which he applies these 
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discoveries and the continually enlarging power which they 
give him over the wealth of the material world. He pierces 
the massive mountain, and arches the dreadful chasm, to 
make a way for his fire-drawn cars. Artis striving to make 
the world the palace of gods, instead of the caravansera of 
pilgrims. But here, alas, lies our danger. In our gigantic 
labours to subdue the earth, and rule over it with imperial 
sway, we are losing sight of the invisible spiritual world, to 
which our fathers looked up with reverence and holy fear. The 
truths and interests which pertain to things unseen, never had 
so slender a hold upon the belief and affections of men. We see 
this in the thirst for wealth, so intense aud universal as to 
be a mania, leading to schemes and enterprises without num- 
ber to multiply our bodily comforts and augment our physical 
power. We live under the dynasty of Mammon. From 
the legislative assembly downwards through all ranks and 
orders of the people, we are debating, with ceaseless turmoil, 
how to accumulate, guard, and expend our physical treas- 
ures. ‘lhe visible world which has no true value but in 
subordination to the invisible, is excluding that from our 
thoughts, and becoming itself the idol of our base worship. 
Reverence also is departing from the hearts of men. It is 
the theme of universal lamentation among the wise and 
good, that the bonds of law are breaking, and its bulwarks 
becoming undermined; and that anarchy threatens to come 
in upon us with its ocean floods. This has its origin in the 
decay of faith, Human government is no longer looked on 
as a symbol and representative of the Divine ; and the mag- 
istracies have lost that sacred character with which their 
office once invested them. In this too we have disconnected 
the visible from the invisible. and we are reaping the fruits 
of it in restlessness, insubordination, contempt of law and its 
otfice-bearers, and those awful deeds of popular violence 
which are bringing disgrace upon the American name. If 
we have traced these evils which we all feel to be real and 
hourly augmenting, to their true source, unbelief, there is but 
one remedy. It is not the mere diffusion of knowledge. 
‘That has been inundating us with its floods, but the plague 
has not been stayed. Knowledge may be the food of pride, 
the parent of rebellion. All the stars that burn in the depths 
of heaven may be numbered and measured ; all the stones of 
the earth and the flowers of the field have their appointed 
places in the systems of science; and every law of nature 
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be comprehended, and man be as self-willed and remorse- 
less as the Titans of old. Nor can any efforts to create a 
National Literature as a counteraction to the sordid and anar- 
chical propensities of the age be successful. Alas ! no nation- 
al literature of any depth or grandeur can be created until 
the popuiar mind be purified and elevated. Our only rem- 
edy is to strengthen the faith of the people ;_ that faith, whose 
creed of duty is humility, reverence, obedience, love. Man 
must again be made to bow before the throne and equipage 
of God’s almightiness, and look upward to Heaven with 
filial adoration. Let the saving of one of the sages of our 
time be ever remembered: * By celestial observations alone, 
can even terrestrial charts be constructed scientifically.” 
Let our earthly life be rightly subordinated to the Divine, 
and it shall be full of strength, and joy, and harmony. Its 
fruits shall be blessed in the tamily and the state ; and sweet 
singers and deep thinkers shall arise as in the times of old. 


Arr. VII.—A Critical Exposition of Mental Philosophy, 
or the First Principles of Metaphysics: em'acing a 
Critical Analysis of Ideas, the Elements of Reasoning, 
and the Philosophy of the Feelings and Will, adapted 
to Academic and Popular Use. By Leicester A. Sawyer, 
A. M. New Haven: Published by Durrie & Peck: 
1839. 


Wuewn a new work on mental philosophy is announced, 
there is usually some curiosity to know who the author is, 
and what he has “ attempted.” Is his reputation, as a meta- 
physician established, or to be decided by the new work? 
Ils he an original writer or a compiler! Does he profess to 
have given the results of others in a convenient form? or 
to have made “ great improvements” in the science? Mr. 
Sawyer’s claims appear to be of both kinds. In his intro- 
duction, he says, “In the present work considerable tn- 
provements have been attempted, in the theory of sensations, 
ideas, affections, and of the will; and in the general division 
and arrangement of “mental phenomena.” He acknowl- 
edges, however, that, “ this work is not put forth under any 
impression that it is perfect,” since “ imperfection is common 
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to all human productions.” “ Locke is not perfect; Reid is 
not perfect ; Stewart is not perfect.” He thus leaves us to 
infer that he himselfis not perfect. ‘* The same will be true,” 
he tells us,“ of all who undertake to prosecute and complete 
the investigations of these illustrious men! Since, then, 
any mental philosophy, at present, must be imperfect, we 
are told, that “that which is not perfect, however, may be 
better than nothing, and one imperfect thing better than 
others.” The questions to be decided then, are, (1) Is this work 
better than nothing? if so, (2) Is it better than other imper- 
fect ones? Whatever impressions may be created by our 
remarks, we are satisfied the perusal of the book itself, would 
convince, not only “ candid and competent critics,” but “ the 
public at large,” that both of these questions should be an- 
swered in the negative. 

Mr. Sawyer’s work is divided into four parts. Part 
First, is upon “ the classification of mental phenomena, and 
the philosophy of sensations.” As he professes to have 
made “considerable improvements” in the classification of 
mental phenomena, we call the attention of our readers to 
these “improvements.” We will first ask the reader, how- 
ever, if he has any idea of mind and of mental phenomena ? 
what mental phenomena are, and what a book on mental 
phenomena would treat of? If he has, he will doubtless be 
surpised to learn from Mr. Sawyer, that mental phenomena 
refer, not only to “ sensations and ideas which are objects 
of consciousness,” but to “human, animal and vegetable 
physiology ;” that all the processes of animal and vegetable 
life, are nothing but phenomena of mind ; and that, in man, 
the mind resides all over the body, as much in one part as 
another. 

“ Phenomena are of two generic orders. 

1. ‘The phenomena of mind. 

2. The phenomena of matter.” 

The phenomena of mind, he divides into two generic 
orders. 

“1. Those which are objects of consciousness. 

2. Those which are not objects of consciousness. 

Of the former class, are sensations, &c., and of the 
latter, the phenomena of organic and animal life.” “ Those 
mental phenomena which are objects of consciousness, are 
the objects of one department of mental philosophy; those 
which are not objects of consciousness, are the objects of 
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another. The theory and exposition of the former, has gen- 
erally been denominated mental philosophy ; that of the lat- 
ter, human, animal, and vegetable physiology.” p. 14—16. 
“The most important orders of minds with which we are 
acquainted are, 1. Human minds; 2. Animal and insect 
minds; 3. Vegetable minds; 4. Angels and disembodied 
spirits ; 5. The divine mind.” p. 137; In comparing mind and 
matter, the author says: “ The ultimate particles of matter 
are not as different from minds, as many have supposed. 
Both are beings, invested with certain powers.” “The 
highest generic property of minds in this world, is that of 
principles of organization, and of the action peculiar to or- 
ganized bodies, in the vegetable and animal kingdom.” “ The 
discoverable relation between animal and vegetable minds, 
and the organs of animal and vegetable bodies, is simply 
that of an agent to an instrument.” “ Animal and vegetable 
minds both agree in being agents of operations, considered 
in relation to which animal and vegetable organs are instru- 
ments.” Vegetable minds are the agents of all vegetable 
organic action ; animal minds, of all animal organic action.” 
“ Human minds possess no power of acting in any way, on 
bodies which are not organized for the purpose. So of an- 
imal and vegetable minds.” p. 147—149. 

The question very naturally arises here, what are the 
author’s reasons for this anomalous, not to say ridiculous 
classification? Has he really made any new discoveries, or 
brought to light any new truth? Has he, by any process 
of reason, or reflection, or by a series of experiments on 
animals and vegetables, discovered any new resemblance 
between human minds, and what he terms “vegetable 
minds?” He makes no such pretensions. He says the 
causes of all phenomena must be, either spiritual, or mate- 
rial; the causes of vegetable and animal phenomena, can- 
not be material, and so he concludes this cause or agent 
must be the mind. Mr. Sawyer’s “ improvement” in clas- 
sification then, amounts to nothing more than an extension 
of the signification of the word mind. Mankind have been 
accus’omed to give the name mind, to that in them which 
thinks, reasons and wills. This was the &gnv of the Greeks, 
and the mens of the Latins. Writers on mental science have, 
of course, conformed to this usage of the word. It is Reid’s 
first definition. “ By the mind of man, we understand that 
in him, which thinks, remembers, reasons, wills.” So Ab- 
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ercrombie, “ The mind is that part of our being which thinks 
and wills, remembers and reasons.” This meaning of the 
word has become incorporated into all our habits of speak- 
ing, thinking and writing. How much philosophy, common 
sense, or modesty there is displayed, in altering the signifi- 
cation of a word so well established, in saying vegetable 
mind instead of vegetable life, our readers can judge. We 
will not be so uncharitable as to suppose Mr. Sawyer was 
aware of the trouble or confusion his new nomenclature (if 
adopted) would occasion. All our old notions of the word 
mind, as something that thinks, must be done away with. 
Nevertheless we must remember, and the next generation 
must be taught, what mind used to mean before “ Sawyer’s 
mental philosophy” appeared, and what it means now. 
When we hear mind spoken of, we shall not know whether 
it mean human mind, animal mind, or vegetable mind, 
whether it be apple mind, pumpkin mind! or cabbage mind ! 
nor whether “the improvement of the mind” refers to our 
intellectual or physical improvement, or to the improvement 
of horses, sheep, potatoes vr corn; for they are all mental 


phenomena. Twenty years hence, when a mental philoso- 
pher is spoken of, it will not be known whether he treats 
of “mental phenomena, which are the objects of conscious- 
ness,” or of “mental phenomena which are not the objects 


7 


of consciousness ;” of agriculture, horticulture, or the cul- 
ture of “mulberry trees and silk worms,” for these are all 
alike “legitimate objects of mental science,” according to 
Mr. Sawyer. 

It may be somewhat amusing, if not interesting to our 
readers, to see a specimen of this philosopher's reasoning, in 
support of his improved classification. His doctrine is, that 
the processes of vegetable and animal life, “ belong to the 
same spiritual agent as those of consciousness.” His princi- 
pal argument seems to be, that we don’t know his theory is 
not true. We give his language. “The soul or mind is 
a being not material. The circulation of the blood, respira- 
tion, absorption, secretion, perspiration, excretion, &c., indi- 
cate the presence and agency of a being not material. One 
such being is present, to wit, the soul. Why then shall we not 
conclude, that the phenomena above referred to, belong to the 
soul, which we know from other evidences to be present, 
instead of supposing the existence of a separate principle 
of animal life, merely to account for them? There is evi- 
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dently no sufficient reason for the hypothesis of a principle 
of animal and human life, separate from the soul or mind, 
which is the subject of consciousness and of various con- 
scious exercises.” p. 18, 

When in common language we refer the phenomena of 
animal and vegetable life to the vital principle, there is no 
“ supposing,” or “ hypothesis, of a principle of 2nimal and hu- 
man” life to account for these phenomena as Mr. 8. seems to 
imagine. There is something in the phenomena which we 
cannot understand or explain; we refer it to the vital prin- 
ciple, meaning thereby, nothing more, than our ignorance, or 
want of knowledge on the subject. But Mr. 8S. regards it a 
great “ improvement” to refer the processes of animal and 
vegetable life to “ the agency of the mind,” which at best is 
only giving a new name to our ignorance. For what does 
he mean by “ the agency of the mind?” The agency of the 
mind in thinking, reasoning, willing, as we are accustomed 
to regard mental agency ; or merely that unknown mysterious 
action, usually referred to the vital principle?’ When he 
says the circulation of the blood, &c., “ indicate the presence 
and agency of a being not material,” what does he mean by 
“being?” A being that wills? Ifhe does, he is begging the ques- 
tion ; if he does not, then his pompous phrase means nothing 
more than that the “circulation of the blood, respiration, &c., 
indicate” something which we do not understand. The same 
is true of light, electricity, magnetism, and galvanism. And 
according to Mr. Sawyers reasoning, they should be refer- 
red to the “ presence and agency of a being not material,” 
or in other words toa mind. If it be said there is no soul 
present where the phenomena of electricity, &c., appear, is 
there any soul in vegetables ! 

Mr. Sawyer’s second argument is, that, since the nerves 
which serve as the principle of animal and organic life, serve 
also “ as the organs of the mind in sensation and voluntary ac- 
tion we may infer the identity of the agent which operates by 
both voluntary and involuntary, sentient and motive nerves.” 
His last argument is drawn from the fact that the phenomena 
of consciousness and of animal life cease together at death. 
But animal life is the condition of the manifestation of the 
mind, and of course, when the condition ceases, the mani- 
festation ceases. If the conditions of two persons dwelling 
in a house should be, that neither should ever be seen with- 
out the other, the man who should judge that because they 
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were never seen separate, they were therefore only one 
person, would adopt Mr. Sawyer’s logic. 

“ If organic life could continue indefinitely without any ca- 
pacity of sensation and volition, either manifest or latent, or, 
if sensation and volition could manifest themselves in the 
absence of any signs of organic life, we might conclude that 
the principles of organic life, and of mental phenomena were 
different.” p. 18. Now is it not true that in the vegetable 
kingdom, * organic life docs continue indefinitely without 
any capacity of sensation and volition, either manifest or 
latent,” and ought not Mr. S. on his own showing, to “ con- 
clude that the principles of organic life and of mental phe- 
nomena are different?” So all his arguments, not only prove 
nothing when applied to the vegetable kingdom, but militate 
against his own theory. The argument is this. We refer 
the phenomena of mind and of animal life to the same agent, 
because we see them in the same individual ; that is, because 
phenomena which are objects of consciousness, are found with 
phenomena which are not the objects of consciousness “ there- 
fore they are referable to the same agent.” Now,in the vegeta- 
ble kingdom there is “no such agent present as the soul,” and 
one class of phenomena is found without the other. If then 
co-existence of phenomena is any proof of the same agency, 
is not the separate existence of phenomena greater proof of 
different agency’ When the native Americans first saw 
the Spanish cavalry, they judged them to be centaurs, that 
is, they saw a man on a horse, and knowing “ no sufficient 
reason for the hypothesis” of two beings, “ referred them both 
to the same agent,” but they were philosophers enough, when 
they saw the man and the horse separate, to refer them to 
two agents. 

If it will not be trifling with the patience of our readers, 
we remark that Mr. Sawyer’s theory of enimal and vegela- 
ble minds goes on the supposition that the mind may perform 
whole classes of operations without our knowledge. Is not 
this assumption as hazardous as groundless? If a man’s 
mind may be thus occupied his whole lifetime without his 
knowledge, what may it not do, and where may it not be? 
How do we know but our minds have a variety of agencies, 
and sub-agencies to perform in animals and vegetables? How 
do we know that the Pantheism of the ancients is not true— 
that one principle of life pervades the whole mass of the 
earth, and that all life on the earth, is only an emanation from 
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this principle and that there is but one soul in the universe? 
The surprising facts which geology reveals,as well as the chan- 
ges which are constantly going on upon the surface of the earth, 
indicate the presence and agency of something which we do not 
understand. “How do we know, then, that it is not the soul 
or mind?” Instead of asking repeatedly, as Mr. S. does, 
why we should not believe his theory, it would be the part 
of a “ philusopher,” to show why we should. The fact that 
we neither know, nor can know it to be true, and that so far 
as we do know, it is not true, would be a “ sufficient reason.” 
for such a philosopher as Bacon or Newton. Now a man 
has a perfect right to indulge in all the fanciful theories, hy- 
potheses and conjectures he pleases, only, when he attempts 
to make a whole science conform to his hypothesis, and to 
revolutionize all our modes of speaking and writing in the 
science, in a work too“ adapted to academic and popular use,” 
(the last place for hypotheses,) he must not complain if we 
comply with the following advice of Dr. Reid. “ The world 
has been so long befooled by hypothesis in all parts of philos- 
ophy, that it is of the utmost consequence to every man who 
would make any progress in real knowledge, to treat them 
with just contempt, as the reveries of vain and fanciful men, 
whose pride makes themn conceive themselves able to unfold 
the mysteries of nature by the force of their genius.” 

As might be supposed, the language in Mr. S.’s book is 
made to conform to his new classification, which renders his 
definitions exceedingly cumbrous, and gives a ludicrous as- 
pect to the whole work. We know not when we have been 
more disposed to smile than in reading the author’s theory 
of the origin and derivation of minds from similar pre-exist- 
ing ones. He is of opinion that matter “ differs less from. 
mind than many have supposed,” and he “ infers from clear 
and decisive evidence, 1. That minds are exilended, 2. That 
they are capable of indefinite extension.” p. 312. In argu- 
ing about the expansion of these extend-d minds, he makes 
the following ingenious supposition. “Such is the physical 
nature of the human mind, that had Adam lived till now, and 
grown to a size equal to that of all his posterity, by the same 
gradual process by which his descendants have been multi- 
plied, for aught that appears, the mind with which he was 
originally endowed, would have been as fully adequate to 
the purposes of that extended organization, as it was to that 
of the smaller size, in which he was created, and which he 
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was not permitted to exceed. Had the first oak continued 
to exist and grow tiil now, so as to have been at this time equal 
in size to the sum of all the oaks which sprung from it, the 
vegetable mind with which it was endowed, for aught that 
appears would have been as adequate to the purposes of that 
extended organization, as it was to those of the more 
limited one, actually attained.” Mr. Sawyer maintains 
that his theory of the propagation of mind * By Division 
from pre-existing minds” “ explains many interesting phenom- 
ena,” such as “ transmission of mental peculiarities,” “ the fall 
and corruption of the human race by the sin of our first 
parents.” In short, he concludes that, “ The theory of the 
derivation of minds from pre-existing ones, in the different 
orders of dependent creatures, explains as many facts in the 
world of minds, human, animal, and vegetable, as the law of 
gravitation does in the world of matter.” 

The New Haven divines have for some time had repu- 
tation for the exercise of the * unassisted reason,” in making 
discoveries, and solving mysteries in theology, but they 
have produced nothing more surprising than this transmis- 
sion theory of Mr. Sawyer, who professes to have achieved, 
in the philosophy of mind, what Newton did in the philoso- 
phy of matter. [fa correct history of philosophers and 
their theories could be written, it might serve to moderate 
the pride and vanity of this class of men in future, to see of 
how many of their number the most appropriate epitaph 
would be, “ Professing themselves wise, they became fools.” 

Mr. Sawyer is no phrenologist. He rejects the * absurd 
supposition, that the mind is restricted to the narrow limits 
of the brain,” and maintains that “ the same mind exists in 
different places at the same time,”—that, as *‘ sensations are 
phenomena of minds, therefore they indicate the simultane- 
ous presence of the mind in different parts of the body at the 
same time ;” that “ when we experience the tooth-ache or 
other aches,” the mind is actually present in the tooth, the 
hand, the foot, or wherever the ache happens to be; and 
1 suppose would argue, that, when teeth are extracted, 
or limbs amputated, the mind is proportionately crippled and 
diminished. p. 310. 

He has also succeeded in accounting for muscular ac- 
tion. “The contraction of the muscles by the galvanic 
fluid after death,” he considers proof that “the nerves act 
upon the voluntary muscles in living beings by means of a 
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galvanic or other fluid, and serve as conductors of this fluid 
to the muscles ;” and that the energy with which the mus- 
cles contract, is “ proportionable to the amount of galvan- 
ism which they receive.” “The agency of the mind is 
concerned directly ; (1) in accumulating the galvanic fluld 
where it is to be used; (2) in discharging it from the nerves 
of motion connected with the particular muscles to be 
moved, and in such proportions as are requisite for the ends 
contemplated.” p. 290. We quote another of Dr. Reid’s 
remarks upon the hypotheses or “ reveries of vain and fanci- 
fulmen.” ‘They may have a decent and plausible appear- 
ance to those who are not more knowing than the inventor ; 
but when men come to be more enlightened, they will 
always appear ridiculous and childish.” 

Aside from Mr. Sawyer’s hypotheses, we regard his 
work as very far from being “ adapted to academic and 
popular use.” His classifications, whatever merits they may 
possess, are too artificial for a text-book; his definitions too 
numerous, and too wordy. A considerable part of his book 
is made up of idle distinctions, of mere talk, which can serve 
no purpose, except to embarrass and confuse the learner ; 
so that whatever it does contain of acknowledged impor- 
tauice in mental philosophy, can be of little service. When 
it requires more labor to understand the manner than the 
matter of an author, his work becomes unprofitable. We 
will not say that a person, tolerably acquainted with mental 
science, would not generally be able to discover what Mr. 
Sawver means, but we do think he abounds in what would 
be unintelligible jargon to those for whom his book is intend- 
ed. He fails to express accurate ideas in precise language. 
In short, we do not consider his work adapted to secure the 
great object to be had in view in the study of mental philos- 
ophy, viz. the improvement of the mind by a knowledge 
of itself. To illustrate our remarks, we make only one 
quotation. The author is attempting to define “the gene- 
ric properties of ideas,” “ the next co-ordinate class of men- 
tal phenomena to that of ideas.” “ The quality of ideas 
embraces elements which all ideas possess in common, and 
by which they are distinguished from other phenomena ; 
also those by which one idea and one class of ideas differ 
from others. There are elements which all ideas possess 
in common, as there are those which all sensations, or all 
phenomena of any other class possess in common, ‘There 
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are also elements by which all ideas differ in common from 
phenomena of every other class; and those by which ev- 
ery particular idea and class of ideas differs from every 
other.” 

“ All the qualities which belong to ideas merely as phe- 
nomena, belong to them in common with all other phenom- 
ena; all those which belong to them as mental phenomena, 
belong to them in common with all other mental phenomena. 
Ali those which belong to them as menial phenomena, which 
are objects of consciousness, belong to them in common 
with other mental phenomena, which are objects of con- 
sciousness. So, on the other hand, all those qualities by 
which ideas differ from the phenomena of matter, from the 
unconscious phenomena of mind, from mental phenomena 
of other co-ordinate classes, such as sensations, emotions, 
&c., and from other ideas, belong to them as peculiar and 
distinct phenomena and classes of phenomena, and are the 
basis or ground of their separation from phenomena of other 
orders and from other phenomena of the same order.” p. 61. 
Mr. Sawyer has a chapter of twenty pages merely explain- 
ing what he means by “ the generic properties,” “ the gen- 
eric orders of ideas,” and “ the properties of the ideal fac- 
ulty.” 

We now call the attention of our readers to that portion 
of Mr. Sawyer’s work which we regard not only as errone- 
ous, but as subversive of sound morality and true religion. 
We do this, less from any fear of the circulation of the 
work, (for we believe few copies will find their way from 
the booksellers’ shelves), than to show how the New Haven 
speculations are understood and taught by those who have 
nothing to lose by their frankness, 

In giving a “ critical analysis of ideas,” the following are 
his “ ideas of moral actions and agents: “ The most impor- 
tant varieties of voluntary actions are right and wrong.” 
“ The voluntary actions of animals and insects, are not re- 
garded as either right or wrong. Those of infants are sim- 
ilar, in these respects, to the voluntary actions of animals. 
Infants are not capable of moral action.” “In respect to 
moral actions, agents are the subjects of moral obligation.” 
“ Moral obligation is the obligation of moral agents to do 
right, and not to do wrong.” What are the grounds of 
moral obligation? “The reasons why moral agents should 
do right, and not do wrong, are the grounds of moral obli- 
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gation.” What are these reasons? “ The ultimate reasons 
for all voluntary action are prospective happiness and 
misery. All less remote reasons which intervene between 
these and actions, depend on them for their efficiency.” 
“Ultimate gain or loss, considered with respect to happiness, 
are the common grounds of all action; both that which is 
moral and that which is not moral.” “The generic pecu- 
liarity of moral actions is that of known tendency to promote 
the happiness of other beings.” “To perform them with a 
knowledge of this tendency, and because they have it, is 
morally right.”. And * beings not capable of this knowledge 
are not moral agents.” p. 174. According to this doctrine, 
moral character cannot be predicated of the actions of chil- 
dren, till they are “ capable” of understanding this * tendency 
to happiness.” They must not only be capable of urderstand- 
ing the law of God, but the ¢end -ncy of this law before they 
are moral agents. The same is true of adults. The char- 
acter of their actions is determined not by the state of the 
heart, or the divine law, but by their estimated tendency. 
This estimate, too, is to be made by the agents themselves ; 
and beings not capable of making this estimate are not 
moral agents. None of the commands of God are binding 
on his subjects unless they are capable of estimating this 
“tendency to happiness ;” which constitutes actions right 
or wrong, and is the ground of al] obligation. We give 
Mr. Sawvyer’s definition of right actions. 

“ Right actions are of two kinds. 

(1.) ‘Those which are directed primarily to the happiness 
of the agent, and secondarily to that of other beings. 

(2.) Those which are directed primarily to the promotion 
of the happiness of other beings, and secondarily to that of 
the agent.” In regard to both kinds of actions he remarks, 
“'The agent has some happiness to gain by performing them, 
and some misery to incur, by not performing them. These 
gains and losses are valid grounds of his obligation to per- 
form them ; and oblige him to perform them.” p. 174. In ‘ 
these statements it is implied, (1.) That there are no immuta- 
ble distinctions between virtue and vice, that there is nothing 
in itself right or wrong, and consequently no standard of 
right and wrong; but, (2.) That the test of right actions is, 
the design of the agent to promote happiness, right and 
wrong depending entirely upon the op/nion the agent forms 
of the tendency of his own actions. (3.) That there is no 
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sense of right and wrong, no sense of duty or obligation, 
aside from the “ gains and losses” of the agent “in respect 
to happiness.” 

On page 176, Mr. Sawyer, in speaking of the Scriptures, 
says: “They give no views of the nature of virtue and 
vice, or of moral good and evil, different from those which 
are attainable by the unassisted exercise of human reason.” 
This is just such a sentiment as we should expect from the 
author of this book. We sincerely believe, that such views 
as Mr. Sawyer gives of “ the nature of virtue and vice,” are 
perfectly “attainable by the unassisted exercise of human 
reason,” or even by reason under the influence of “ the car- 
nal mind.” ‘They are just such views as the “ unassisted 
reason” of pleasure-loving men has found no difficulty in 
attaining, and acting upon, for nearly six thousand years. 
If there is a sense in which this may be called “ New 
Divinity,” there is an important sense in which it is not new. 
The leading features of it were promulgated in the garden 
of Eden. When Eve was first assailed by the tempter, she 
called to mind the command of God, and her obligation to 
obey. Satan had then ouly to go one step further back, and 
show, that, as “ ultimate gain or loss, considered with respect 
to happiness, were common grounds of all obligation,” and 
actions were right or wrong, according to their estimated 
“tendencies to promote happiness,” she could be under no 
obligation to abstain from the food, unless she saw the “ ten- 
dency” of the prohibition “to promote happiness.” So he 
argues upon the principle of * /oss and gain,”—that ** the 
tree was good for tood,” that it was “pleasant to the eyes,” 
that it was the tree of know/edve and the tendency of know- 
ledge was “ to promote happiness,” that good was prohibited, 
pleasure prohibited, and knowledge prohibited, therefore, such 
prohibitions could not be just,—until he convinces Eve that, 
as she “saw the tree was good for food, and that it was 
pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be desired to make one 
wise,” the tendency of eating the fruit would be “to promote 
primarily the happiness of the agent.” So “she took of 
the fruit thereof and did eat.” Are we not taught by the 
first transgression, that right and wrong in human actions, 
do not depend upon man’s estimate of tendencies ? 

Epicurus was a philosopher of the same school. He 
taught that happiness was “ the chief end of man,” —that there 
was nothing good or evil in themselves, except pleasure and 
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pain, that the tendency of an action to produce pleasure or 
pain, was what constituted it virtuous or vicious; that the 
only duty, or obligation of man was, to calculate “ Loss and 
Gain” in respect to happiness, and attend * primarily to the 
promotion of the /appiness of the agent.” 

Hume made sinmilar discoveries in regard to the nature 
of virtue and vice, * independently of any instruction from 
the Scriptures.” According to him, virtue is that which is 
agreeable to ourselves and others, or to either, without in- 
jury to the other. “ Prospective happiness” to be obtained 
by the agent, is the only ground of obligation, and the only 
reason for doing right; for right and wrong have no con- 
ceivable existence, aside from convenience, utility or “ ten- 
dency to happiness.” There is no reason why we shouid 
refrain from murder, theft, or any other crime, except, as a 
fox avoids the trap, to escape misery. 

We will now direct the attention of our readers to Mr. 
Sawyer’s “ philosophy of the affections,” whicl: he divides 
into two orders. (1.) * Love and hatred. (2) Hope and 
fear.” We give his philosophy of se/f-/ove. “Ideas of our- 
selves as subjective causes of all our happiness and misery 
are common to men and animals. ‘These ideas are indis- 
pensable concurring causes of self-love. Men love them- 
selves as subjective causes of all their possible happiness ; 
and animals love themselves, considered in similar relations, 
as far, and only as far, as they perceive those relations.” 
* It (self-love) is doubtless much greater in men than in an- 
imals, whose intellectual capacities are more limited. The 
self-love of God must be infinite.” p. 258, Selfishness, 
according to Mr. Sawyer, is not too great a degree of self- 
love, for, he says, *“ We may love ourselves in the highest 
possible degree, but we must love our neighbor as our- 
selves.’ p. 259. We should like to know how many * high- 
est possible degrees” of love there are, and whether if we 
love ourselves in the “ highest degree possible,” we can 
love our Creator any more than in “ the highest degree pos- 
sible,” that is, as we love ourselves. As before, there was 
nothing right or wrong in actions aside from “ known ten- 
dency to promote happiness,” so now, there is nothing 
lovely or capable of exciting our love, except as it is seea 
to be a “ concurring cause of our happiness.” “ We love 
other objects not because we love ourselves, but for the 
same reason that we love ourselves. We love ourselves 
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because we are the subjective concurring causes of our 
happiness ; and we love others, because they are the object- 
ive concurring causes of it. ‘Ihe love of others is an aflec- 
tion of the same nature in all respects, as the love of our- 
selves, and rests on the same substantial basis.” p, 259. 
Mr. Sawyer maintains that we can neither love, hate, or 
desire an object, except as we form ideas of it as affecting 
our happiness. “Objects cannot be hateful, except by 
means of ideas relating to them as concurring causes of 
painful sensations and emotions, or of the prevention of 
such as are pleisurable.” Those who desire knowledge 
are informed that, “ we cannot desire knowledge of any 
kind, without first having formed ideas that it will be useful 
to us.” Why do we desire immortality? “ The intensity 
of our desires for continued existence, is proportionable to 
the pleasures we expect to gain by it.” “ When we cease 
to hope for any advantage or happiness from existence, we 
cease to have any desire to exist.” Why do we desire to 
live and to have others live? “ When life ceases, by rea- 
son of infirmity or any other cause, to appear of any real 
advantage to us,and at the same time becomes actually 
painful, we desire not to live. We desire the continued ex- 
istence of other objects, on the same principles that we do 
our own.” p. 279, 80. 

According to Mr. Sawyer, “the peculiar element of 
love is, an emotion of a pleasurable nature, which arises 
from ideas of objects considered as adapted to afford the 
subject pleasure.” p. 252. What then is required in the first 
commandment of the decalogue? “In requiring us to love 
him, God requires us to obtain rational ideas of him as a 
cause of our happiness. ‘lhe attainment of these ideas re- 
quires the exercise of the faculty of ideas and of all the sub- 
ordinate mental faculties.” “Ideas of God as an objective 
concurring cause of our happiness are as really adapted to 
excite our love to him, as similar ideas of parents and friends 
are adapted to excite our love to them. Such ideas are 
among the most legitimate and certain deductions of reason.” 

Now we do not deny that God’s goodness to us, is a 
reason for our loving him, but, is it the on/y reason? Can- 
not the wicked love God as a “ cause of their happiness ?” 
We do not find, as Mr. Sawyer has mentioned, any other 
“love-producing ideas of God,” nor, according to his defi- 
nition of this affection, can there be any love, without its 
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“arising from ideas of objects, considered as adapted to 
afford the su! ject pleasure.” p. 252. As right and wrong, 
duty and obligation have no existence aside from cousidera- 
tions of “loss and guin,” in respect to happiness, so the 
commands of God are merely prudential directions to be- 
ings, whose only duty is, sagacity “in the pursuit of hap- 
piness and escape from misery.” 

We agree with Mr. Sawyer, that “the favorable effects 
which result to the agent from doing right may be consid- 
ered as rewards; and the corresponding unfavorable eflects, 
as punishments.” But does it follow from this that mere 
rewards and punishments, or prospective happiness and 
misery create obligations! “ Obligations are created by 
prospective happiness to be obtained by the agent, as a con- 
sequence of doimg certain things, and to be lost by not do- 
ing them; and by prospective misery to be incurred by 
doing certain things, and by not doing certain other things.” 
p. 175. If this be true, then whoever can offer rewards 
and inflict punishment, can create obligation. Every edict 
of a malignant tyrant creates obligation. A man is under 
obligation to become an assassin, or highway robber, pro- 
vided there is a * reward off-red.” or punishment threatened. 
Shadrach, Meshach end Abednego were under obligation to 
“fall down and worship the golden image” which Nebu- 
chadnezzar set up. If there appears to be great “ prospect- 
ive happiness to be obtained by the agent as a consequence 
of” serving mammon, he is under great obligation to serve 
mammon; and is on/y under greater obligation to serve 
God, because there is greater “ prospective happiness,” and 
less “ prospective misery” in his service. If, in regard to 
acts of envy, hatred, malice, revenge, licentiousness, covet- 
ousness and idolatry, “the agent has some happiness to gain 
by performing them, and some misery to incur by not per- 
forming them, these gains and losses are valid grounds of 
his obligation to perform them, and odlige him to perform 
them.” p. 174. Il, as Mr. Sawyer maintains, p. 178, “the 
nature of moral actions is determined by the nature of moral 
obligation.” and “obligation is created by prospective hap- 
piness to be obtained by the agent,” then, so far as there is 
pleasure in sin, there is obligation to sin, and sin is morally 
right. If it be said the highest happiness of the agent de- 
termines the obligation, it is still a mere * CALCULATION” of 
“loss and gain,” a question of financial policy, and a man 
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is under obligation to prefer holiness to sin only because 
there is greater “ prospective happiness to be obtained by 
the agent as a cousequence of holiness,” than as “ a conse- 
quence” of sin; just as a broker is under obligation to pre- 
fer fen per cent. to five per cent.; and of sinners, he who 
finds the * highest happiness” in sinning. has the least guilt, 
and is deserving of everlasting punishment, only on account 
of the deficiency of his happiness. Aain, if “ prospective 
happiness is to be obtained,” and “ prospective misery to be 
incurred” * by the agent,” be the only ground of vbligation, 
then, by losing the happiness and incurring the misery, is 
not the obligation cancelled? Are not the fallen angelscan- 
celling their obligations ? 

So far then from seeking the origin of obligation in re- 
wards and punishments, or happiness and misery, the justice 
of re ,ards and punishments must depend upon previous ob- 
ligation. Punishment is for violation of existing obligation, 
The punishment, or misery, of the wicked does not create 
their obligation to obey God, but is a consequence of violat- 
ing this obligation. If there wereno obligation violated, there 
would be no justice in the punishment. The penalty sup- 
poses and enforces obligation, but does not crevte it. So the 
promises and threatenings of the Scriptures suppose obligation 
to love God, and enforce this obligation. But is not a man 
under obligation to regard his own happiness? This may be 
true, and the happiness of the agent be neither the source, or 
the measure of obligation. ‘The question of right and wrong, 
of obligation, is a previous question, and a different question, 
from that of the happiness and misery of the agent. If, as 
Mr. Sawyer remarks, p. 175, “ All men are gainers by vir- 
tue and losers by vice,” it does not follow that * these gains 
and dosses” are the * grounds of all obligation” to pursue vir- 
tue rather than vice. The happiness or misery of the agent 
is the consequence of duty discharged or violated. 

Mr. Sawyer strenuously maintains, that * the prospective 
happiness and misery of the agent” are the only possib'e mo- 
tives to voluntary action, as well as the ground of all obliga- 
tions. “God is a subject of obligation in the same sens+ that 
other voluntary beings are. He is obliged to do some things 
and not to do others, by a regard to his happiness.” p. 179. 
(* Hear, O my people, and I will speak ; O Israel, and I will 
testify against thee” Psalm 50:7. “ Thou thoughtest | was 
altogether such an one as éayse/f; but 1 will reprove thee.” 
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Psalm 50: 21.) “ All voluntary action isin pursuit of pleas- 
ure and escape from pain. This is the case now, and must 
ever be, in every possible condition of voluntary agents.” 
“ The suspension of our pleasures and pains upon vur vol- 
untary action, is necessary to the production of such action. 
It must prevail, therefore, in respect to all voluntary agents, 
not excepting God himself.” p. 303. Animals, equally with 
men, are subjects of choices, purposes, and voliti ons,” and, 
“the laws of the animal are similar to those of the human 
will,” only “their knowledge, and the sphere of their emo- 
tions, are more limited than those of men.” p. 303. 

Is it true then that the actions of all beings in the universe, 
holy and unholy, are performed with the same ultimate end 
in view, —* the pursuit of happiness and escape from pain?” 
—-that all the conduct of God towards his creatures, and of 
his creatures towards him, i8 merely in pursuit of pleasure 
and escape from pain?”—that obedience and disobedience, 
love and hatred, murder and revenge, the songs of the 
redeemed, and the curses of the lost, all proceed from the 
same motives,—* happiness to be obtained,” and misery to be 
incurred” by the agent? Are all motives drawn from the 
character and relations of God, the holiness of his law, and 
the provisions of his gospel, ineffectual except as appeals to 
our love of “ pleasure,’ and dread of “pain?” Are the 
pleasures of holiness, and the pains of sin, the only conceiv- 
able motives for pursuing holiness rather than sin? * Be ye 
holy for tam holy.” Ave the pleasures of repentance, faith, 
and se/f-denial the only motives to practise these duties?! 
When we appeal to a man’s benevolence, can we hope for 
success, only as we succeed in convincing him, that giving 
“is pursuit of happiness and escape from pain.” 

Do we find nothing toapprove and admire in the character 
of such men as Moses, and Daniel, and Paul -of Howard 
and Martyn, except that they were more “ sagaci vs” than 
other men in “the pursuit of happiness and escape from 
pain? Andis there nothing to condemn in the conduct of 
the wicked except “ Bap Luck” in “ca/eu/ating” “los and 
gain, considered with respect to happiness?’ If it be true 
as Mr. Sawyer asserts, p, 286, that “when we judge cor- 
rectly, our choices will be correct,” then, to induce sinners to 
love God, it is only necessary to assist them to form correct 
judgments, iastead of erroneous ones, and they will love God 
for the same reason that they now hate him. 
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We make one more quotation from this work, to show 
how, in Mr. Sawyer’s opinion, sinful beings are to determine 
the moral character of their hopes and fears, desires and 
affections. 

“ Those hopes which relate to future possible events as 
directly advantageous to ourselves and indirectly to others ; 
or directly advantageous to others, and indirectly to our- 
selves are right.” “ The same is true of fears.” p. 264. So 
of desires, “ Those which relate to objects viewed as pleas- 
urable directly to ourselves and indirectly to others ; or di- 
rectly to others and indirectly to ourselves, are right.” p. 271, 
“ The atlections of moral agents are cither morally good or 
evil, according as they tend to promote or destroy the hap- 
piness of their subjects and other beings.” p. 253. Who then 
is to be the judge of this “ tendency,” the creature or the 
Creator? “ The affections agree with other mental actions 
in being right or wrong, according as they are viewrp by 
PUuEIR SUBJECTS, as conducive to their own happiness and 
that of other beings; or as inconsistent in some degree with 
iheir own greatest ultimate happiness, or with the happiuess 
of other beings.” p. 263. Do not the sinful desires of the 
wicked always “relate to objects viewed as pleasurable di- 
rectly to themselves,” and are these desires sinful merely be- 
cause the objects are not pleasurable to others? Does not 
the command, * Thou shait not covet,” suppose that men 
will desire objects, * pleasurable directly to themselves,” and 
doves the sin of coveting consist in a deficiency of pleasure 
‘to the subjects and others?” Mr. Sawyer makes suscepii- 
bility to pleasure, in a sinful being, the test of right and 
wrong desires, when it is the highest crime of sinners, that, 
ihey take “ pleasure” in sinful affections and desires.” He 
seems to suppose, that there can be nothing sinful in the na- 
ture of the desires or affections, since they are merely “ pleas- 
urable emotions,” “ dependent on our ideas of objects,”—that, 
as * just and adequate wdeas of knowledge lead us to desire 
knowledge,” so * just and adequate ideas of the favor of God 
lead us to desire the favor of God,”—that, if men are so 
“unlucky” as to become * backbiters, haters of God, despite- 
iul, proud, and inventors of evil things,” it arises from inade- 
uate “ ideas of objects considered as adapted to aflord the 
subject pleasure or pain,’ —and, to be consistent, must place 

lepravity in the “ ideal faculty.” According to Mr. Sawyer 
too, men have a perfect right, to Jove sin, and haie holiness, 
Vou. VI. 58 
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provided these affections “are viewed by their subjects as 
conducive to their own happiness and that of other beings.” 
We forbear further remarks on the quotations. 





Arr. VII].—Letrers To a SovrHekner. 
POWER OF CONTRARY CHOICE. 


LETTER V. 


My last interview with the good clergyman was interrupt- 
ed before I had time to propose several difficulties which 
had occurred to my mind in the course of the conversation. 
At our next meeting, I began, “ My good father I am charm- 
ed at the dexterity with which you have attacked the doc- 
trine of original sin under the name of natural inability ; but 
a difficulty has arisen in my mind which I must see resolved 
before I can derive full consolation from the doctrine. It is 
this. You assure me that it is not enough for freedom and 
accountability that I have the ‘power of choice simply—I 
may be able to choose, nay, may most cordially love God, 
prefer his service to that of the devil; I may love my neigh- 
bor most heartily, and cordially prefer the welfare of my 
enemies to their sufferings, and yet, unless I have this power 
of contrary choice, there is no freedom and no virtue in these 
acts. You seem to deny that acts of holiness or sin are 
either free or possess in themselves any qualities which make 
them worthy of praise or blame; you seem to suppose that 
freedom is exercised not in the act of choice, but in the 
manner in which choice is caused to exist; and that the 
moral character of volitions, depends not on their nature but 
their causes.” 

«Exactly so. We utterly deny that choice is a free act: 
we are absolutely astonished, sir, when we hear men assert 
that there is freedom, where there is ability to choose, that 
choice is, in its own nature free, and the source of our ideas 
of freedom. ‘There is no more freedom in choice itself than 
in the motion of a wheel or blowing of the wind. Sir, if 
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choice were an act in its own nature free, it would be enough 
for us to have the power of choice without any thing further. 
If volitions are in their own nature free, and have any moral 
quality in themselves, what should we answer those who say 
that they spring from a holy or sinful heart, and those who 
hold that they are produced in us by motives? Once estab- 
lish that there is any moral character in what we call moral 
acts, and our theology is overturned from the very founda- 
tions. We say there is no freedom or moral character pre- 
dicable of choice (by which I mean all that the law of God 
commands or forbids), unless a man possess also a power of 
contrary choice.” 

“It seems strange to me,” Rev. Sir, “that mankind should 
have inhabited the earth near 6000 years before this myste- 
rious power, which gives freedom and moral character to 
acts which have none in themselves, was discovered. 1 know 
very well what is meant by ‘capacity of choice,’ but when 
you add a “ power of contrary choice,” my conceptions are 
confused. I find it difficult to exclude the idea of two dis- 
tinct powers. If men have this complex power of choice, 
with capacity of contrary choice, pray tell me if they ever 
use it? Does a man possess it at any given time? can he, 
at any given moment, choose contrary to what he does 
choose? We need to see some act of this complex faculty, 
to infer its existence. Is the power of contrary choice ever 
actually exercised? Do you possess the power of willing in 
opposite directions at this present moment? 

“I grant,” said he, “that when we speak of ‘ capacity of 
choice with power of contrary choice’ one would suppose we 
mean something more than the simple power of choice and con- 
trary choice; we might very naturally be supposed to teach 
the existence of two distinct powers; but this is not the fact. 
Were there two distinct wills, a person might, for all that I 
can see, have opposite volitions at the same time: but we 
believe only in the existence of the complex power of choice 
and contrary choice, and we never speak of it as exercised at 
any given moment. If you look narrowly you will observe 
that we never speak of it at all in the present time.” “I ob- 
serve,” said I,“ your writers never speak of this power as pos- 
sessed at the present time, or that the power of choice and con- 
trary choice is ever exercised at all, at one given and defi- 
nite instant: the fact is, you always tell us, that the contrary 
choice never actually is made, but only that it might have 
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been made. Come when we will, we can never see this 
mysterious power in operation ; we can never find that the 
man has it at the present time; we are always put off with 
the assurance that the man had it a moment ago. He might 
have chosen contrary to what he did choose. This reminds 
us of the story of a miller who applied toa painter to paint 
him a sign, which should represent his mill with the miller 
looking out of the window: but, on second thoughts, as an in- 
dustrious miiler should not always have his head hanging out 
of the window, he desired the artist to draw the miller in 
such e way, that if any one looked at him, he should pop his 
head back into the mill. The bargain was concluded, and 
in due time the picture was brought. * But Mr. Painter, says 
he, ‘here is the mill, but where is the miller?’ * The miller, 
sir, why he is locking out of the window.’ * But I cannot 
see him.’ * Ha, sir, then you must have /ooked at him: he 
has just popped his head in: but, sir, you may be sure it was 
out a moment ago.’ So with regard to this power of con- 
trary choice, come when we will to see an exhibition of it, 
we are always too late: the man has not the power now, but 
he had ita moment ago. He might have chosen contrary 
to what he actually chose, but we never find that he has 
done it. I see that your writers are particular always to 
speak of this power in the past time and are always careful 
to have this time very indefinite. They never say the man 
can make opposite choices at the same instant, but only, that 
at one time, for instance last month, he might have chosen 
contrary to what he did at another perhaps a year ago. Now 
We may well suppose that this may be done by the simple 
power of choice, for men’s predilections are always changing 
with their knowledge and experience. But tell me frankly, 
would it not be a contradiction to speak of any operation of 
this power as taking place at the presentmoment. In order 
to exercise this power at the present moment must 1 not 
now choose contrary to what Ido choose ?” 

“ You would infer that we teach the doctrine of two dis- 
tinct wills which may operate simultaneously in opposite di- 
rections. I confess our phraseology in defining the will 
seems to aid this impression. We do indeed say that it is 
the power of choice with power of contrary choice: we use 
the word power twice as though there were two distinct 
powers, but we mean but one. The word power should be 
used but once, sir, in defining the will.” 
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“Then, sir, the power of choice with power of contrary 
choice when thus explained, means no more than the simple 
power of choice and contrary choice. Is it not so!” 

« Exactly, sir.” 

“If then,” said I,“the will be the power of choice and con- 
trary choice, or of choosing in contrary directions, what 
would be an act of this power? would it not be the act of 
choosing in contrary directions? If the will be a single 
power, and that of choosing in contrary directions, a person 
must, in every act of volition, actually choose in opposite di- 
rections.” 

“ To tell you the plain truth, sir,” said the clergyman, “we 
do not believe that the will is the power of choosing in op- 
posite directions, we really mean no such thing; it is the 
power of choosing in either direction, just as we please: in 
short, sir, we hold to the old Arminian view of a will ‘ libe- 
rum; ad utrumque.’ I have always regarded the definition of 
the will under which our leaders have attacked the doctrine 
of original sin, as absolutely absurd in its legitimate interpre- 
tation. But they had decided that it was not yet time to ad- 
vance the doctrine of a will free to choose either one way or 
the other and which could determine itself either to one or 
the other just as it pleased. They chose, therefore,a phrase- 
ology which had very numerous advantages; but, as it could 
not be spoken of in the present tense without glaring absur- 
dity, you always find them speaking of it in the past and in- 
definite. By always speaking in the past time, we avoid 
exposing the absurdity of our own phraseology, and we are 
not compelled to use the language of the old Arminians ; 
whereas, if we spoke in the present tense, we should not 
dare to say that a mancan choose in contrary directions ; 
we could only say with the Arminians, that he can choose 
in either direction.” 

“Then,” said 1, “the object of the leaders of the New- 
School was to teach the Pelagian doctrines of the old Armj- 
nians, without using their language, and this at the risk of 
glaring absurdity in phraseology. But is this doctrine of a 
will which can determine itself either way, the opinion of 
the New School in general ?” 

“It, sir, is one of the great fundamental principles of our 
system. But had we taught it in plain terms, at our first 
setting out, our sect would have been nipt in the very bud.” 

“ But, Rev. Sir,” said I, “I find it very difficult to give up 
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my idea that men exercise freedom in acts of choice. I have 
always cherished the belief that volitions are free and of a 
moral nature in themselves. 1 confess that I can hardly per- 
suade myself that there is nothing excellent in the love of 
God, in forgiving an enemy, in faith in the promises, and 
nothing very bad and deserving the divine wrath for eter- 
nity, in hatred of God, in blasphemy, in pride, in hatred, 
malice, and revenge. I have always supposed that right 
and wrong are immutable in their nature, and have their 
foundation in the nature of things. 1 am aware that your only 
method of disproving the doctrines of inherent holiness and 
inherent depravity, is by asserting that if love to God or love 
to the world spring from any inherent principles of internal 
holiness or sin, then no freedom is exercised in them, and 
consequently no virtue or sin: but if man exercise no free- 
dom in his volitions pray tell me where he does exercise 
it?” 

“ Well, sir, now you come to the point. Our great fun- 
damental principle is that the existence of choice is no proof 
whatever of freedom, for no freedom is or can be exercised 
in choice. As Dr. Beecher has well observed. Views in 
Theology, p. 32. ‘The question of freewill is not whether 
man ciooses—this isnotorious, none deny it.’ You see, then, 
that we make no freedom here.” 

“IT see that perfectly, but when must the man exercise 
freedom if not in choice ?” 

“ Don’t be in haste, I wish you to go slow and sure. Our 
great inquiry is whether the man is free or not the moment 
previous to choice: in short, we wish to know whether or no 
his choices are forced upon him: if they are, there is plainly 
no liberty whatever. As Dr. Beecher very shrewdly in- 
quires.’ Views, p. 23. ‘Is the soul so exempt from the 
laws of a nntural necessity, that it is never forced to choose 
wrong! Now do you see the importance of our position ?” 

“ Rev. Sir, | begin to apprehend that unlessthe person be 
free the moment previous to choice, his choice may be forced 
upon him, so that he cannot he!p choosing what he does 
choose, and can by no possibility choose differently.” 

“ Young man, you catch the doctrine at a glance ; you 
have almost hit the very words of Dr. Beecher, Views, p. 
36, where he says, ‘ But I say, that the theory that a man 
cannot help choosing what he does choose, and can by no 
possibility choose otherwise, is the doctrine of fatalism in all 
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its forms!’ And now let me see if you can tell me in what 
liberty must consist !” 

“ Well, sir, if it be fatalism where the man cannot help 
having the choices that he does have, liberty must be the re- 
verse ‘of this, and must consist in having what choices we 
please.” 

“Exactly so. I may most cordially prefer to restore the 
property which a friend has intrusted to me, but I regard 
this choice no proof at all of freedom; I must be satisfied 
that I come honestly by it. I wish to know whether it has 
been forced upon me; whether I had complete power over 
my choice; whether I could have abstained from that and 

made the opposite. As Dr. Beecher observes, Views, p. 

32, ‘The question of freewill is not whether man chooses, 
a whether it be the act of an agent who might have abstain- 
ed from the choice he made, and made one which he did not.’ 
Here, sir, is the whole essence of liberty in a few words. 
The man ‘might have abstained from the choice he made, 
that is, he might have made one which he did not, the man 
had the power to make this choice or the opposite, whereas 
the doctrine of fatalism is that he is forced to make the one 
which actually he does make.”’ 

“ But, Rev. Sir,” said 1, “if freedom be not exercised in 
choice, but previous to it, let me ask if it can be exercised 
where there is no act? If it be not exercised in choice, must 
it not at least be exercised in some act previous to choice ? 
Now 1 am ¢esirous of knowing what this act is.” 

“ Very well, young man, Iam glad to see you so inquisi- 
tive; but | should think enough had been said to enable you 
to divine what that act is. Let me see how you will succeed 
in unravelling our system without help.” 

“ Well, sir, as you teach that it is fatalism if aman cannot 
help choosing as he does, you must hcld, that to be free, a 
man must be able to have the opposite choice as well as the 
one that he actually makes ; his choices must be in his power 
and at his option; at least, as he can prefer that to this or 
this to that, there must be something which determines the 
will which it will choose. But when you say that the man 
might have made the choice which he did not, as well as that 
which he did, you fully teach that the choices are dependent 
on the will, and that there can be no liberty unless our 
choices are at our own option. What can you mean when 
you say that there is no liberty where a person cannot help 
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choosing what he does choose, but this, that liberty exists 
only where a person has the particular choice that he preters 
to have. ‘To have a free will consists in being able to have 
just what choices we please, and that previous act in which 
freedom is excited, is an act of the will by which we determine 
what our choices shall be.” 

“ Exactly sir, you have our doctrine perfectly; liberty is 
exercised, not in choosing between objects but in choosing 
between choices.” Charming, sir, you are a philosopher 
already. A man, sir, who is really free, has the same com- 
mand over his choices, that he has over his fingers.” 

“ Rev. sir, | was hoping, that, if freedom is not exercised 
in choice, that at least it is exercised in some acts of the 
mind ; my mind has been relieved on that point. But I was 
severely tried on another ; that if choice were notin its own 
nature a free and moral act, | was at a loss how it could ever 
become so; from whence it could derive these important 
qualities. [am happy to learn that liberty is exercised in 
some act of the mind at least. But the proposition that 
choice is not free in its own nature, proves then to be too 
general, and needs some qualification. For after all, that 
choice which selects between other choices, turns out to be 
free in its own nature. Freedom and virtue then it seems 
are not exercised in those volitions which God has required 
in his law, and which have been supposed to comprise all 
holiness, but only in choosing such volitions. Iam rejoiced 
however to know that though God has placed his commands 
on acts in which no freedom is exercised, that nevertheless 
there is some such thing as freedom, and that it is exercised 
in ceitain acts of the soul.” 

“ Now, sir,” observed the clergyman, “ you see in what 
act true freedom resides. ‘The truth is, | could never for my 
life comprehend, how a man should be accountable for voli- 
tions which spring up in his mind without any will of his 
own to that effect. Uniess the man can choose what kind 
of volitions he will have, | cannot see how he is more ac- 
countable for those voluntary feelings that spring up in his 
mind in spite of himself, than he is for his dreams. It is plain 
that he has no more command over the one than the other.” 

* But Rev. sir,” said 1; “1 still have one or two diflicul- 
ties. First. How comes this determining choice to be tree 
in its own nature’? It is no more choice than the others 
whose existence it determines. It seems strange, when 
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there are certain acts of the mind which are free, that the 
Almighty has not made these the subject of command and 
prohibition. Secondly, Ifthe volitions which God has com- 
manded or forbidden, be not of a free and moral nature in 
themselves, how can they ever become so? Are these pro- 
perties transferable? Do they become so in virtue of that 
former choice which determines their existence ?” 

The worthy clergyman insisted on waving the consider- 
ation of this point for the present, promising to consider it 
shortly, and continued as follows: “ You must know that 
the most of our sect do consider choice (by which we mean 
every act of the will which isthe subject of divine command 
or prohibition) of a moral nature and free in a certain sense, 
for we believe that the free agent possesses what we call the 
power of choice and contrary choice, which makes the very 
same acts free, and good or bad, which would otherwise 
have none of these qualities. [sy the way, this power of 
choice and contrary choice sounds so absurd, that | am not 
surprised that Dr. Beecher found it necessary to use so many 
words in speaking of it. “Capacity of choice with power 
of contrary choice, sounds much more respectable.” Our 
writers will all teil you that when choice is made by a per- 
son possessed of this long-named power, it is free.” 

“I grant it; but you decide that this self-same choice, 
whether it be love of God or love of the world, or any vo- 
lition whatever, is not of a morai nature, unless the person 
have this singular power which sounds so absurd, express 
itas you will. You know that choice may exist without 
this new capacity: the power of choice is certainly suffi- 
cient to produce volition. But you decide that it cannot be 
free without the other power. Indeed, you introduce this 
power, not to make choice possible, but to make it free, as 
though it were not free in its own nature. Has not Dr. 
Beecher brought in his great water-wheel, on purpose to 
show that choice—choice even to blaspheme—is not free by 
its own nature, but altogether from the manner in which it 
is produced. Besides, we are both agreed, that this power 
of choice and contrary choice was introduced more covert] 
to oppose the doctrine of original sin; you know that all 
your writers decide that choice, such as the law of God re- 
quires or forbids, is no longer of a moral nature if it spring 
from an innate principle of depravity or holiness; it then 
becomes, in your estimation, a mere constitutional feeling. 

Vor. V1. 54 
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Your whole scheme is built on the supposition, that the 
character of volitions depends on their origin and not on 
their nature. For you begin by laying it down as a funda- 
mental position, that the operations of every innate principle 
are constitutional and therefore innocent.” 

To this the clergyman replied: “J am not ashamed of 
our great fundamental principle: the character of volitions 
depends not on their nature, but on their origin altogether. 
We introduced the new power, which is too long to be 
named often, not to give existence to choice, but a character. 
The simple power of choice is abundantly sufficient to pro- 
duce all kinds of volitions. Certainly the man who has the 
power to choose is able to choose; but we introduced this 
new power, not to make choice possible, but to make it free. 
If there were in the volitions which the law of God requires 
or forbids any qualities of a moral nature, were they right 
or wrong in themselves, then the existence of choice and the 
power to do as one chooses, would establish the existence of 
freedom. But, sir, it is our opinion, which we now advance 
most publicly, that if a man have barely the power to will, he 
may will all his life-time, he may will the things which 
God’s law forbids and have power to execute his vulitions, 
and yet there would be neither liberty nor sin. Mr. Tap- 
pan has ridiculed the idea of President Edwards, that 
there is liberty, where there is power only to do as one 
pleases, or wills. We have established it, that bare power 
to do as one pleases, is no liberty at all. It all depends 
upon how the man comes by his choice. The question is, 
was his choice forced upon him by necessity, or might he 
have had another? Just hear our new champion who 
overthrew the fatalism of President Edwards: “ Edwards 
labors to prove that virtue and vice lie essentially in the 
volitions themselves, and that, of course, the consciousness 
of evil volitions is the consciousness of guilt.” President 
Edwards was no doubt one of the most acute minds which 
the world has ever known; and since his days, no philoso- 

yher has pretended to find a flaw in his reasoning: but, sir, 
{r. Tappan, in his late book, has proved it a mass of child- 
ish absurdity ; has proved him a blunderer in every point, 
Now hear how he overthrows the sentiment of Edwards 
which he has just quoted: “ This reasoning,” says he “ is 
plausible, but not consequential. For, according to this sys- 
tem, | put forth volitions in entire passivity.” Do you hear 
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this? “I put forth volitions in entire passivity,” i. e. I am 
only passive in my acts. I act, but I am entirely passive 
in action. This ingenious writer, who may well be called 
the vanquisher of Edwards. gives him some such cut as this 
on almost every page. Quoting President Edwards, where 
he says that “liberty is the power, opportunity, or advan- 
tage that any one has to doas he pleases,” he remarks, “ No 
liberty is contended for in this system, in relation to man, 
but physical liberty,” “or perhaps, more properly speaking, 
the system itself is a system of fatalism.” “I see, then, 
Rev. sir,” said I, “that to will and execute my volitions is 
no evidence whatever of freedom, since bare liberty to do 
as one pleases is nothing but fatalism. It follows, then, 
that the very same volitions, which, with the new power, 
have a moral character, without it have none; the most 
deep and heart-felt love of God and delight in heavenly 
things, or the most intense hatred towards him, manifested 
in all the acts of life, are in themselves neither right nor 
wrong ; they imply neither freedom nor holiness, nor sin, un- 
less it can be proved that the person has the new power of 
choice and contrary choice. I am sure I can hardly blame 
you for being ashamed of the absurd name which has been 
given to this power.” 

“ Well, sir, let me tell you that we have at length ex- 
changed it for a shorter term. In the new school periodi- 
cal, which.has the most extensive circulation, it is called the 
“power of opposite or contrary choice, and is said to be 
one of those universal truths which requires no process of 
reasoning to prove, and which no reasoning can overthrow.” 
This work calls it the doctrine of free agency, and ridicules 
the idea of any liberty without the power of contrary 
choice ; it teaches us, that Edwards’ view of liberty, as be- 
ing the power to doas we please, is perfectly consistent with 
fatalism. “Free agency,” says a writer in that work, “ free 
agency, then, according to those who maintain its consis- 
tency with fatalixm, is the power to doas we please.” “ Did 
any man ever deny this kind of free agency /” “ Rev. sir,” 
said I,“ 1 see that your writers have all agreed to consider it 
no power or liberty at all. to be able to choose and to do as 
we choose. A man may delight in the glorious perfections 
of God, exercise submission to his will, faith in his promises ; 
he may love his neighbor, forgive his enemies, or he may 
hate God and his law; burn with ambition, envy, lust, or 
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malice, and there is no freedom, virtue, or vice, unless he 
have this power of contrary choice. This is a new name, 
the power of contrary choice. I can hardly see how it is 
a power of choice at all, for it seems to suppose that the 
choice has been made already. It is the power not of 
choice in general, but to have some particular choice, viz. 
contrary choice. When I am to choose between two ob- 
jects, must I have the power to choose contrary to what I 
am going to choose, or contrary to what I have already 
chosen? If you say the first, it is a contradiction; if you 
say the second, you suppose the choice has been made be- 
tween the objects already.” 

“We mean no such thing, said the clergyman; we mean 
nothing more nor less, than that we must be able to choose 
either the one or the other; the will must be liberum ad 
utrumque, as the old Arminians taught. Our writers have 
only betrayed themselves into absurdity by endeavoring to 
conceal their doctrine, under new terms. To be free, we 
must be able to prefer that to this, or this to that, be the 
objects of choice what they will. Certainly, if, when two 
things are proposed for choice, I am able to choose the one, 
and also able to choose the other, I am able to choose either, 
and we insist on the power only to choose either of the ob- 
jects proposed not both of them at once.” 

“Rev. sir,” said I, “1 am aware that the ancient Arminians 
taught that we must be able to choose either way, in order 
to be free, but they would have thought it little for the will 
to be able to choose either one way or the other, unless it 
could also decide which side it would take. If the will had 
power to choose this and also power to choose ‘¢hat, but 
should not have power to decide which it would choose, and 
this important determination were left to chance, it would 
not have satisfied them. When they said that the will could 
choose either way, they implied, as they elsewhere abun- 
dantly taught, that it could determine itself to either side, 
that it had a self-determining power by which it could de- 
cide what its choices should be. They nowhere plainly 
and formally advanced the doctrine that the will must be 
able to determine itself to either side by an act of chvice to 
that effect; they did not coustantly teach, in so many words, 
that the will must be able to chouse its own choices in order 
to be free. But President Edwards demonstrated, that this 
was implied in a power of the will to determine itself to 
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either side. He proved that, to say the will has power 
to determine itself, that is, to determine its own choices, is 
to teach that it does this by an act of determination or voli- 
tion, and he also fixed the doctrine on them from their own 
express words, though they expressed themselves with the 
utmost caution. It was their doctrine, in fact, that man 
must have power over his own choices in order to be free ; 
a@ power to determine them, and they. could not speak and 
write long on the subject, without expressing the absurdity 
in plain language.” 

“ We do inde xd believe,” said the clergyman, “ that a 
moral agent, to be free, must have power to control his vo- 
litions ; but many of our party would be unwilling to say 
that this power is ever used. They would hesitate to say 
that the person ever determines what his volition shall be by 
a distinct act of choice ; but, certainly, this is to give up the 
doctrine of liberty, and be satisfied with the bare power of 
choice.” 

“ Certainly,” said I,“ when you say that a man must be 
able to have either that volition or this, you mean that he 
must have power or control over these volitions. These 
volitions must be subject to his will or choice. You say 
that he may have this power and yet not use it. But if the 
man does not himself previously determine what this voli- 
tion shall be, this must be determined by something else. 
But have you not decided that the act is not free, if its exist- 
ence is determined by the motive or by the state of the 
heart? Besides, what is meant and always understood, when 
you say that the man might have had that volition as well 
as this, or to speak in the present tense, (which your wri- 
ters are careful seldom to do,) that the man can have either 
that volition or this?’ Do you not by such language teach, 
that the volitions must be subject to the man’s choice, and 
that he may have either just as he pleases? When you so 
pointedly deny that there can be freedom, if any thing ab 
extra determines what the volition shall be, must not all 
understand you as believing, that the will of the agent must 
determine this by some preceding act ?” 

The worthy clergyman acknowledged that the doctrine 
was identically that of the early Arminians, he lamented the 
equivocation and attempts to confound the established mean- 
ing of all language on these subjects, of which his brethren 
so generally have been guilty, and concluded by assuring 
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me, that Edwards’ views were not the standard of truth and 
falsehood ; that he would prove the absurdity of denying a 
seif-determining power to the will as plainly as Edwards 
had endeavored to prove the absurdity of affirming it; that 
Mr. Tappan had proved President Edwards a mere novice 
in the science of the mind, and the art of reasoning. He 
requests me to postpone my curiosity till he comes to treat 
on the will. Inthe mean time he promises to devote an 
interview to the discussion of the nature of volition. Here 
he promises to take up the nature of holiness and sin, and to 
place this great subject in its true light. I confess that l 
feel no smal! curiosity on this head. 1 am aware that there 
must be something very peculiar in the nature of volitions, 
to make it possible that an act of the mind, performed by a 
person with only the power of choice, should have no moral 
character, and that the very same act, performed by a be- 
ing possessed of the power of contrary choice, should be 
free and worthy of God’s approbation, or deserving of his 
eternal wrath. Adieu. 


NATURE OF VIRTUE AND CHARACTER OF VOLITIONS. 
LETTER VI. 


At our next interview the worthy clergyman informed 
me of his intention to introduce a spectator to our meeting, 
who possibly might take some share in the debate. You 
must know, says he, that | have a nephew who has been 
pursuing a theological course at our most orthodox school 
of new theology, who unhappily has imbibed some share of 
error with the great doctrines of Christianity there taught. 
In short, says he, he has drawn some conclusions from our 
premises which must impair his usefulness in the ministry, 
and even bring discredit on our system, unless they can be 
removed. On asking what the inferences were which he 
had made from their great fundamental principles, he con- 
tinued as follows: “ There are some minds which on first 
gaining a knowledge of our system, resemble persons brought 
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from a dark cellar into the dazzling noon-day sun ; they can- 
not see, sir, so well as before ; aud not only so, the organs of 
vision themselves are endangered. When he first heard our 
grand principle announced, that all virtue consists in a pur- 
pose to gratify self-love, and all vice in the same, he instantly 
denied the existence of any distinction between right and 
wrong ; he declared that he had always been imposed upon ; 
that virtue was a mere delusion; that man is capable of 
nothing but prudence; that rewards and punishments are 
unnecessary and improper, as a man will of course form 
resolutions to seek happiness from the desire of happiness, 
the only one of which he is capable; and that any failure to 
seek his happiness must spring from mistake and not from 
any indifference to the great object of all virtuous pursuit ; 
that his mistakes need to be corrected by enlightening his 
judgment, but can deserve no punishment. On learning 
that we make right and expediency synonymous, he has 
been enthusiastic in his zeal to discard the old fashioned 
terms, right and wrong, and to adopt their synonymes ex- 
pedient and inexpedient; he declaims against the cruelty 
of keeping the vulgar in the severe bondage under which 
they have always groaned, from the influence of these magi- 
cal words, to which they affix such erroneous and disquieting 
ideas ; he insists that knaves, whores, and sots, should be 
taught at once, and in plain terms, that right and wrong 
differ not at all from expedient and inexpedient; and that 
those who have advanced the opposite doctrine should be 
opposed as disturbers of the public peace. 

These deductions have been considered by his instruc- 
tors as incorrectly drawn, and of a tendency positively bad, 
if not dangerous: they have feared that they might spread 
among the students, and bring suspicion on the orthodoxy of 
the seminary in the minds of a certain class, on which ac- 
count they have recommended him a short absence, and 
have requested me to endeavor to convince him of the fal- 
lacy and danger of his conclusions. For this reason, I have 
desired for him the privilege of being present at this inter- 
view and of proposing his difficulties, if he see any, for solu- 
tion. Just before the entrance ot his nephew, the good man 
seemed to fall into a reverie, as he sat resting his head on his 
elbow. Suddenly he rose up and began to walk the room 
with rapid steps and considerable agitation. At last he 
broke out into incoherent expressions: “Oh charming, 
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lovely, beautiful ! beauty itself !—She is an angel ! Oh what 
charms !—who can he!p loving her! he must be 1 stock who 
is insensible to her graces.” As the good clergyman was 
many vears beyond the age when so many charms 
are perceived in the other sex, | began to fear that his in- 
tellect was affected, and was about to interrupt his reverie, 
when he continued, Oh virtue, could the rudest savage, the 
most hardened devil, or the very rocks, see thee as our wri- 
ters paint thee, he must be charmed, ravished, filled with 
pleasing ecstacy. Here his nephew entered, and his medita- 
tions were interrupted. On resuming the conversation I 
could not help telling the worthy old gentleman that he had 
almost frightened me ; that if he had been many years youn- 
ger, I should have supposed that he had been poring over a 
miniature likeness of the mistress of his affections till he had 
forgotten where he was. The old man replied jocosely that 
he had been poring over the miniature likeness of his mis- 
tress as she was painted in the Christian Spectator, (the 
book had been open before him,) and begged pardon for for- 
getting himself. 1 observed to him that | should be glad of 
an opportunity myself of seeing a picture drawn by these 
great masters, which was capable of producing such over- 
powering emotions. That, said he, is to be the business of 
the present interview. [am going to show you how our 
great masters in art, have delineated virtue and vice; I am 
going, by their assistance, to describe the nature and cha- 
racter of volitions. I am going to show you the distinction 
between right and wrong, and prove that it is real and 
heaven- wide.” 

Here the nephew interposed and took up the conversa- 
tion. “Uncle,” said he,‘ 1 can never see the propriety of 
using words to express our ideas which have always been 
employed in a different sense. It seems to me, that there is 
danger that we shall impose upon ourselves in the course of 
our reasonings, by employing ambiguous terms, and we must 
certainly deceive others unless we put them on their guard. 
You are aware that the great body of those who yet hold 
the dogma of physica! depravity, believe that there is a pecu- 
liar meaning to right and wrong distinct from the tendency 
of actions, while we hold that there is no distinction between 
what is right and what is expedient, or for the general good, 
or what is the same thing, the good of the agent. They 
believe that it is right that a person dv this or that, and that 
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we ought to do it; we believe that it may be expedient or 
for the genera! good that he should do it, but for any right 
or any ough distinct from this, we do not know what it 
means.” 

“ But,” says I, “ my good Eugenio, (for this is the name of 
the young man) can it be that your instructors have taught 
you that the moral character of an action is to be determin- 
ed by its tendency and not by its nature /” 

“ They have taught us,” said he, “ that an action has no 
nature distinct from its tendency; that they are one and the 
same thing. For example: they say “it seems to be impli- 
ed that right and wrong, and productiveness of happiness or 
otherwise, must be derived one from the other; and there- 
fore are two distinct ideas. Now this is by no means con- 
ceded: it is incorrect, and so too is the whole argument 
which is so plausibly based upon it. These ideas are identi- 
cal, or rather one is explanatory of the other. When we say 
a thing is right because it is productive of the greatestamount 
of happiness, all we mean is, that ifs tendency to produce the 
greatest amount of happiness is what makes or constitutes it 
right.”—Ch. Spec. Vol. 7. p. 604. On page 616 of the same 
volume, the writer utterly denies that God can be pleased 
with the “moral piety of moral agents in and for itself, as 
well as on account of its being essentially conducive to the 
happiness of his creation.” On this he remarks: “ Is this 
peculiar piety a mere abstraction with no tendencies, with 
no tendencies atall....? Of what posssible use can it be 
if it does good to no one, if it has no tendency to make any 
one happier?” He well knew that the writer, whom he 
quoted, taught the beneficial tendency of virtue, but asserted 
an excellency distinct from this, inherent in its own nature. 
This, the writer, vou see, utterly denies, You see, then, that 
we make virtue to be nothing more than a tendency in the 
voluntary actions of moral agents to produce the greatest 
amount of good. But still, the agent himself purposes 
nothing in his virtue but the gratification of self-love, or the 
desire of happiness. As this writer well observes, p. 611, 
‘We feel assured that no one can reason upon this question 
without implying, however he may blind himself by the use 
of terms, the existence of such a subjective state or habit of 
mind—a CONTROLLING PURPOSE in every thing to seek hap- 
piness, and that the idea of niq@utT AND Wrone is indissolubly 
Vor. VI. 55 
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connected with vie same.’ You see, then, that if his act is 
overruled for the greatest good, it is no fault of the agent; 
happiness and not the general good is the object of his desire ; 
and this writer would not know how to form a conception of 
an act where the agent should desire the general good in- 
stead of his own happiness. Hear him on p. 608, of same 
vol.: ‘A desire to do right without thinking of enjoyment, 
seems to us very much like contradiction.’ This Reviewer 
opposes the views of a writer who maintained, ‘ that the love 
of righteousness, the desire to be righteous, may sustain the 
same relation to acts of choice, which Paley and others as- 
cribe to self-love,’ and demonstrates that ‘a desire to be 
righteous is, in its more analytic form, a desire of happiness 
which results from being righteous.’ The writer has fully 
proved, that virtue and an action tending to the general 
good are the same thing; and, also, that both these, and a 
purpose to gratify self-love, which has this tendency, are 
identically the same. He shows that right and wrong are 
nothing but*‘a controlling purpose in every thing to seek 
happiness, and that they are distinguished from each other 
only by the tendency of this purpose when carried into ac- 
tion. Now, I have been urging my friends to drop the old 
terms right and wrong, which keep up error in the minds of 
the unthinking, and to use their acknowledged synonymes 
fit or unfit, expedient or inexpedient, good or bad tendency. 
Nine tenths of the community will understand the terms 
right and wrong in the old sense, whereas the others are less 
ambiguous. The term expedient seems exactly calculated 
to express the tendency of an action to the welfare of the in- 
dividual and the public. Our writers agree in defining self- 
love and desire of happiness to be identically the same, and 
that they are neither good or bad. Since, then, both right 
and wrong agree in definition as being “a controlling pur- 
pose to seek happiness in every thing,” or to gratity self-love, 
| hold that they differ not in nature but in tendency; and 
though an individual may see that an action will prove bene- 
ficial, yet, as he purposes nothing in it but the gratification 
of selt-love, just as he does in acts of a different tendency, it 
seems to me proper to characterise the actions solely by their 
tendency, and not to use terms which will convey to the 
minds of the unthinking the impression that there exists some 
other distinction in actious which respects there nature sole- 
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ly.” Here I could not avoid interrupting Eugenio to ask if 
the writer whom he had been quoting had the impudence to 
profess Christianity. 

“ To professChristianity ?” he replied, ** why our greatest 
divines and most successful preachers and evangelists, those 
who have filled their churches with converts, have taught 
the doctrine of this writer ; it is the fundamental principle of 
our system.” 

Here | felt it my duty to appeal to the clergyman for 
confirmation of this sentiment, who replied as follows: 

“ You must know, then, that this is our great fundamental 
principle of morals, and the only one which possibly can be 
built upon our great fundamental position, that human nature 
is perfectly pure, and that there is nothing good or bad in 
man butacts. It is nota speculation as to the foundation of 
obligation, but the only scheme of morals which can possibly 
be founded on the principle that human nature itself is en- 
tirely innocent and never can become otherwise ; that no- 
thing can be bad but acts. You see, then, that we must ne- 
cessarily decide that every propensity, passion and inclina- 
tion, which belongs to human nature, and is inherent in it, 
must be innocent and destitute of any moral character. You 
may inquire how such a being should ever act right or 
wrong, or be capable of any moral action whatever. To 
this we reply, that all that any being is capable of doing, is to 
form purposes to gratify these inherent propensities. Man- 
kind and higher beings can do no more than form purposes 
to gratify self-love, as a writer in the Ch. Spec. 7 vol. p. 567, 
well observes, ‘Self-love is simply our constitutional desire 
of happiness. Benevolence and selfishness respect simply 
the mode in which ‘his desire is to be gratified.’ You see, 
then, that all that mankind can do, is to form and execute 
purposes to gratify this innocent self-love.” 

“ But,” said I, “ my good sir, what do your writers say of 
pride, envy, hatred, ambition, malice .vanity, coveteousness, 
&c.; mankind, with scarce an exception, have believed these 
to be feelings inherent in our nature, and believe that nine- 
teen twentieths of human purposes are formed and executed 
for the gratification of these passions.” 

The good man replied, “ We either deny that these pas- 
sions are innate, or else give them new names and lump 
them all together under the name of self-love or a desire of 
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happiness.” We reasoned thus, that if there be innate feelings 
of a moral nature in man, it would just amount to the old doc- 
trine of a sinful or holy heart. This old heart deprived a 
man of all activity and freedom. Let but a motive adapted 
to its state come before it, and up came a volition forthwith, 
without the man’s stirring a hand or foot; or if several mo- 
tives or objects of choice came before it, this heart necessa- 
rily prefers one without any proper activity on the part of 
man himself. Now we do not call this activity or liberty.” 

“But, Rev. sir,” said I,“ 1 had supposed this heart, of 
which you speak, was the man himself; that moral or inner 
man, spoken of by the apostle, and that its acts were the 
acts of the man himself. I cannot see how that the man 
need exercise any activity, except in his acts, or any free- 
dom except in these free acts. But pray tell me what you 
make the moral man or heart on your scheme ?” 

“ Well, sir,” replied the divine, “ the heart or moral man, 
on our scheme, is a ‘controlling purpose in every thing, to 
seek happiness,’ and his moral character is determined by 
the tendency of this purpose; the moral man, as you are 
pleased to call him, is an act. For myself, although our 
writers speak of growth in grace, I can see no possible 
medium between perfection in holiness, or perfection in sin, 
in our system. The moral man or heart, is an act or pur- 
pose, but then the man performs more than one act during 
life: from this controlling purpose, spring little subordinate 
purposes, which we call volitions. On your principles, 
there can be no proper freedom, for you ailow no control 
over these feelings of the heart. Now this is the very rea- 
son that we determine that all the feelings, passions and dis- 
positions inherent in our nature, are not free and of a moral 
nature. A writer in the Christian Spectator, vol. 7, p. 566, 
decides this question peremptorily. He says, ‘ Nor is it 
[self-love] under our control. We may indeed decide how 
self-love may be gratified, whether in this way or that, but 
whether it shall or shall not exist, it is not for us to say. 
* * * *  Self-love, then, lacks another of the essentials 
of moral character, freedom.’ We hold then that an act 
to be tree, must be under our control.” 

*T see, Rev. sir, that this idea, that for any act of the 
mind to be free, it must be under the control ot the will, is 
the whole ground of your objections against the old ortho- 
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dox doctrines, and this quotation is full confirmation that, 
by the power of contrary choice, you understand a control 
of the will over its own acts.” 

The clergyman replied, “ Those who believe that feel- 
ings or acts of the mind must be free and voluntary, and also 
of a moral character in their own nature, may hold to the 
old view of a sinful heart, which belongs to human nature, 
but we deny that those feelings over which we have no con- 
trol, and which fix on objects, can be free or of a moral 
nature. For this reason we teach, that all man’s natural 
feelings, dispositions and affections, are destitute of a volun- 
tary or moral character. Did certain objects uniformly ex- 
cite certain feelings in our minds towards them, we should 
call these feelings innate and involuntary. For this reason 
we make no account of feelings towards any objects, but 
make volition not an affection directed to, or fixed on any 
object, but merely a purpose to gratify these innocent feel- 
ings. ‘This is all that God, man, angels or deviis are capa- 
ble of doing.” 

* But, Rev. sir,” said I, “ [ wish your authority for say- 
ing that your writers resolve all our innate desires and affec- 
tions into self-love.” 

“ This,” said he, “ 1 will proceed to give. ‘* And as desire 
must always precede choice, it cannot depend on choice for 
its own existence, of course it must be involuntary. But 
all our desires are only different forms of self-love; they 
are nothing but the soul guing forth after happiness, or the 
means of it, (FoR WE DESIRE NoTHING ELSE.) Self-love, 
then, is an involuntary state and lacks one of the essentials 
of a moral character.’ Ch. Spec. vol. 7. p. 566. Again, p. 
567, ‘Self-love is simply our constitutional desire of hap- 
piness.” Many have supposed that the Bible makes ac- 
count of holy desires and affections, but our writers resolve 
all desires into an innocent self-love. p. 565. This writer 
just quoted, says: ‘In short, those thousand wishes and de- 
sires which are constantly ruffling the otherwise smooth 
surface of the soul, as well as the passions, which at times, 
AGITATE and vex it, are nothing more than the various 
forms of self-love.’ You see, sir, we carry out our princi- 
ples; we began by laying it as a corner-stone, that human 
nature itself is, and always must be, perfectly innocent ; 
that nothing can be sinful but acts; of course all the feel- 
ings, aflections, propensities, inclinations and passions which 
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belong to our nature must be innocent and destitute of any 
moral character.” 

“ But pray tell me, Rev. sir, does the mind exercise any 
inward delight in the object or affection for it, in the act of 
choosing it, distinct from the previous desire ?” 

“ Pray, why do you ask that question, young man,” said 
the divine ? 

“ For two reasons,” replied I. “ First, It seems to me 
strange and even absurd that the act of desiring an object 
should have no moral character, while the act of choosing it 
should be ho.y or sinful; desire and choice fix on the same 
object, do they not ?” 

“Certainly,” said he, “ one of our writers, Ch. Spec. 
vol. 7. p. 565, says, ‘Every one knows he never chooses an 
object without first desiring it.” Desire and choice fix on 
the same object. But pray, what is your other difficulty ?” 

“ My second difficulty,” replied I, “is this; That if 
choice be an inward feeling of delight or affection for the 
object itself, whenever that object occurs to the thoughts, it 
comes under your definition of an inherent feeling or affec- 
tion of our nature. Who can consider it otherwise if it do 
not owe its existence to previous choice, but comes up with- 
out any wish of ours to that effect whenever the object is 
before our minds? The object excites volition just as it 
excites desire, and is at the same time the cause and object 
of both. Other inherent feelings of our nature have no bet- 
ter claim to that name than this; and if they have no 
moral character, why do you predicate one of this?” 

“ Well,” said my instructor, “1 can soon set your mind 
at ease on that head, for we deny that in the act of choosing 
an object, we exercise any inward moral affection for it, or 
delight in it at all. This same writer, just quoted, will sat- 
isfy you: Ch. Spec. vol. 7, p. 565, he says: * Every one 
knows he never chooses an object without first desiring it: 
for to choose without desiring it, would be to choose either 
from indifference or from aversion, which we know we never 
do: and we know we never could choose that to which we 
are perfectly indifferent.’ * * * If the act of choosing 
an object implied an affection of delight towards that object 
in the act itself, we certainly might choose it, without first 
desiring it. This writer teaches us that it is in desire and 
not choice, that we are otherwise than indifferent, and that 
choice without desire would imply inditlerence to the object.” 
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“ But, my good sir,” said I, “ President Edwards and 
all others had made the very essence of volition to consist 
in being otherwise than indifferent to the object of choice : 
it has always been considered an act of affection or delight 
in the object, and has been believed to consist wholly in 
this. Is it true, that in loving God and holiness, in loving 
our neighbor, and enemy, in faith, submission, and similar 
acts of holy volition; that there is no inward holy compla- 
cency, approbation and delight in the objects themselves ?” 

“Well, sir, if these objects or any others excite within 
us certain feelings, either holy or sinful, without any wish 
of ours to that effect, our opponents say they must be inhe- 
rent in our nature, either by inheritance or by grace; if we 

say they arise from any choice of ours to that effect, they 
accuse us of making choice the effect of choice ; so that 
nothing remains but to say, the feelings inherent in our na- 
ture are all innocent, and holiness or sin only purposes to 
gratify these innocent feelings in a particular way. Choice 
and purpose to gratify self-love,are synonymous, Without 
self-love, there could be no purpose to gratify it. Hear one 
of our writers, Ch. Spec. vol. 7, p. 568, and 569: ‘ Destroy 
self-love, as some would do, and all the motives to holiness 
which the universe presents, would fall on the ptcade heart 
powe srless as water on the rock. * * * * = Annihilate 
self-love throughout the universe of being and all voluntary 
action must instantly cease: with no desire to gratify, there 
would be no motive for action. Gov uimse.r would hence- 
forth sit inactive on his throne to look coldly down on a stil] 
motionless universe.’ Do you see ¢ with no desires [self-love] 
to gratify, there could be no motive for action’ in men, or 
God himself. Self-love is the only * motive for action,’ and 
without it there could be no action. ‘This sentiment is abun- 
dantly taught by Dr. Taylor and the writers of the Ch. Spec., 

and | might detain you a long time with quotations. The pro- 
fessed author of our system (I mean Dr. Taylor) says, that 
‘self-love is the primary cause of moral action ; that a be- 
ing chooses one or the other of moral opposites ‘as his 
chief good,’ just as he estimates their relative value ; and 
he estimates their relative value, by considering ‘from 
which the greater happiness may be derived ;’ that is, which 
will best cri tify self-love, or the innocent desire of happi- 
ness. All preceding writers have mistaken the meaning of 
choice ; we are indifferent to an object when we prefer it, 
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but not when we desire it; we choose it solely to gratify 
an innocent desire: choice is not affection for an object on 
account of any moral qualities which it possesses, but only a 
kind of intellectual decision that it is best calculated to grat- 
ify our innocent desire of happiness. We do not love God 
or choose any object for any moral excellence, or any great 
and good qualities in the object itself, but only to gratify 
self-love. Here, sir, is our system.” 

“It would seem, then,” said I, “ that the thing chosen, is 
not the ultimate object of choice, but only of desire; it is 
chosen as a means and not as an end. The person only 
chooses or purposes to gratify a worthless self-love, and this 
you tell us is all that God, men, angels, or devils are able 
to do. Iam sure! can sce no distinction between right and 
wrong, I can indeed see neither right nor wrong, virtue or 
vice, if, in every act be it good or bad, the creature pur- 
poses or chooses the very same thing, the gratification of a 
worthless self-love. The ultimate object of choice in virtue 
and vice is the same, and you annihilate the law of God and 
all spiritual religion, and destroy the foundation of morals at 
one blow, and your whole system of doctrine, you tell us, is 
built on this position. But, | had supposed that there was a cer- 
tainexcellence, glory, and beauty in God and divine things, that 
made the command to love them reasonable and possible ; 
that these objects are of sucha nature, that it is a virtue and 
aduty to delight in them; and that it is only on account of 
some inherent moral excellence in the nature of man, that he 
does love them.” “ Ah,” says my instructor, “ you would 
bring in the old doctrine of physical regeneration, the taste for 
spiritual loveliness which our writers have ridiculed so much. 
Sir, we can love or rather choose only what is agreeable to 
seli-love, or as Mr. ‘l'appan calls it, the sensitivity.” Here 
the nephew interposed. “ And unless we have a voluntary 
command over our volitions, unless they are subject to our 
will, we must choose what is agreeable to self-love: for 
our choice of an object (our best writers dare not deny it) 
takes place in spite of us, as much as our desire for the ob- 
ject. We hold that God, angels, men, and devils, must pur- 
pose what they judve most agreeable to an innocent self-love. 
The Christian prefers God to the world for the same reasén 
that the sinner prefers the world to God, and he prefers God 
to other objects, for the same reason that he prefers an orange 
to an apple. Some of our more ingenious students, observ- 
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ing that men and animals can do nothing more than purpose 
the gratification of those propensities, which we class under 
the name of an innocent self-love, have judged that animals, 
under the guidance of infallible instinct, must determine more 
accurately the fitness of objects to their constitution, than 
men can do. ‘The hog, we believe, invariably chooses what 
is most agreeable to his constitutional desire of happiness ; 
it would probably be difficult to convict him of a single in- 
stance of dereliction of duty in this respect, for which reason 
many of our more sagacious minds have been led to doubt 
whether the animal creation have ever apostatised with men 
and devils.” Here the clergyman interposed and informed 
me that their writers taught that benevolence consists in a 
purpose to gratify self-love, “ by promoting the happiness of 
others.” “ But,” observed I, “my good Sir, one of your wri- 
ters remarks, that “ self-love is simply our constitutional de- 
sire of happiness. Benevolence and selfishness respect sim- 
ply the mode in which this desire is to be gratified. Selfish- 
ness is a purpose to gratify rr, at the expense of the happi- 
ness of others, while benevolence is a purpose to gratify rT 
by promoting the happiness of others.” Ch. Spec. vol. 7. p. 
567. Holiness and sin then, are both a purpose to gratify 
self-love ; and when your writers tell us about seeking their 
happiness ia producing the happiness of others, they have 
sufficiently explained their meaning already. ‘They would 
wish, by such ambiguous language, occasionally to give the 
impression that the person desires the happiness of another 
while he purposes to promote it ; but they tell us that he can 
desire no happiness but his own ; that all his desires are re- 
solvable into self-love ; a man may purpose to gratify it in 
different modes, but he can do nothing more; besides you 
tell us that all our desires are innocent, of no moral value what- 
ever, because they are not under our control. I well know, 
that you could build no other scheme of morals on an entire 
denial of the doctrine of the corruption of human nature, 
especially on the principle that nothing can be of a sinful 
nature butacts. It is the very one that apostates from Chris- 
tianity have always founded on that basis. As much as your 
writers declaim against Unitarians, | believe that they would 
not listen to such a system of eihics in any of the churches 
of Boston, and I doubt whether the guardians of Cambridge 
College would allow the Yale professor to teach his system 
in that University. It is‘infidelity of the worst kind, infi- 
Vou. VI. 56 
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delity on the subject of human accountability, a denial of 
any real distinction between virtue and vice. It removes 
the law of God, ali spiritual religion, and the very founda- 
tion of morals, at once. Let me ask, do Drs. Woods, Church, 
and Mana, Presidents Day, Humphrey, and Tyler, Governor 
Smith, and similar men, know of the existence of such a 
heresy, and are they using their great influence to put the 
churches on their guard against it? Does the American 
board reject the teachers of this system, or is it giving to it 
its countenance and patronage, and sending teachers of it to 
convert the heathen ? 

Here our interview was closed rather abruptly. But the 
worthy divine promises to prove at the next interview that 
no other system is possible while man is a free agent. 


LETTER VII. 
WHETHER MAN POSSESSES A WILL. 


I had become somewhat interested in our debates, and 
was impatient for another interview. When I next met the 
divine, I commenced as follows: “My worthy friend, your 
metaphysical divines seem to have quarreled about their 
moral natures with the zeal of Kilkenny cats, till we can 
find nothing of them left but their volitions. I cannot find that 
you leave man any moral nature, any heart or will distinct 
from choice. If a man possess such a moral nature that, 
when God and the various objects of faith come before his 
thoughts, he is filled with love and holy affections for the 
spiritual beauty and excellence of these glorious objects, you 
tell us that it is only owing to peculiarity of physical con- 
stitution that these things produce agreeable emotions and 
sensations, and that it is owing to no excellence in the 
man that he loves and is delighted with such objects.—— 
Indeed you go so far as to tell us that the fact that one 
being always has holy volitions and another those which 
are sinful, is owing to no moral difference in the beings them- 
selves. But for myself, if goodness or sinfulness be not in- 
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herent in the man, I cannot see how they can ever belong 
to his acts, unless we suppose with Dr. Emmons, that they 
are created at the time of the act. | had supposed that virtu- 
ous acts were nothing but goodness active. You take away 
man’s moral nature, leave him no will whatever, nothing but 
volitions, and these are merely purposes to gratify the inno- 
cent and pleasant emotions of self-love, which used to be 
considered the essence of sin.” 

The clergyman observed in reply, “ Sir, if the physical 
frame-work, texture, materials or organization of the soul 
be such, that when certain objects are before my mind, voli- 
tions arise without any wish of my own to that effect; if 
when the moral perfections of God or the moral excellence 
of the various objects of faith are present to my thoughts, I 
have an inward delight in them and relish for them; if at 
other times without any volition of mine to that effect, but 
wholly owing to the peculiar nature of my soul which you 
call moral, certain desires rise in my mind, as for instance, 
thirst for fame, praise, wealth, the honor that comes from 
man, or for the sufferings, ruin or blood of my enemies, 
there can be no virtue or sin in such feelings though they 
be such as the law of God requires or forbids, for I have no 
command over them. They rise in my mind just as the 
sensation of heat does when I am near a fire, or as the idea 
of hardness does when I run against a post. There can be 
no proper activity here, and of course no freedom or virtue. 

“ But tell me,” said I, “do you not exercise these acts, and 
are they not the feelings which God requires or forbids (for 
these are the subject of our debate)? If you exercise the 
acts themselves do you not exercise all the activity possible 
or conceivable in such acts? Is it not enough to exercise 
activity in our acts? The old opinion was that activity is 
exercised in acts, freedom in free acts, and virtue in virtu- 
ous acts. You seem to place these qualities in something 
previous. But the most important inquiry with me is, whether 
man have a will distinct from volition, the cause of volition, 
and of which volition is only an act. Your writers speak 
very ambiguously on this subject and studiously so; gener- 
ally I should suppose that, by power of choosing, they mean 
no more than liberty or permission to choose, or else a power 
subject to our will and requiring another will to set it in mo- 
tion. But as your writers admit that there is something in 
men, though not of a moral nature, which makes the exist- 
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ence and qualities of all the moral acts certain from the 
first, and as the will does this, and no more, they cannot 
blame us for believing in its existence ; and that it is the 
same thing which your writers refer to in the quotations 
which we have made from them. ‘To every class of mental 
acts, we infer by inductive philosophy that some power or 
faculty is necessary; one class of mental acts teach us the 
existence of the memory, another of the imagination, and 
we also ascribe to the memory or imagination qualities from 
the nature of their acts, as strength, retentiveness, liveliness, 
&c. Now the most important acts of the soul are volitions ; 
and must there not be in the soul a will which is the cause 
of these, and of which these are but the acts ?” 

“ Ah, I have you, sir,” said my instructor, “ you are for 
making volition the act of a physical heart or will. Sir, if 
volition is an act of the will or of any thing constitutional in 
us, | deny its existence; then, sir, you would have sinful 
acts to be the acts of a depraved will, and holy acts the acts 
of a holy heart. This would destroy our whole system.” 

“ But,” said I, * Rev. sir, you speak of heart or will as 
though it were something distinct from the man himself. 
When I speak of a man as possessing a heart or will | mean 
that man has such a constitution of nature that he cannot be 
indifferent to those objects which it is right or wrong to de- 
sire, and it is by a law of human belief that we characterise 
the man or his heart by the moral ‘nature of his acts. We 
instinctively believe that it is owing to something good in the 
man himself, that he loves God and his neighbor.” “ But,” 
says my guide, “ it cannot be owing to any excellence in us 
that we delight in the glorious perfections of Jehovah, that 
we hunger and thirst after righteousness, love our neighbor 
and forgive our enemy, nor can it be owing to any thing bad 
in us that we hate God and love the world, hate envy and 
covetousness ; for this would suppose something in us that 
we ridicule under the name of a relish for these objects. If 
there be any thing in the soul by which we delight in hea- 
venly things, we cannot see how it differs from a relish for 
food or any thing else. On your scheme it is owing purely 
to nature that I sin.” 

“ No, my good sir,” said I, “it is owing to nature that I 
have a will, that is, that 1 cannot be indifferent to moral ob- 
jects; but it ls owing to the moral character of this heart or 
will, or the inner man, that his volitions are holy or sinful. 
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You know your writers all admit that it is owing to some- 
thing within man that all his acts are sinful. We say that 
it is owing to a will that is depraved. But if you utterly deny 
that volition i is the act of any thing constitutional in us, pray 
what do you make the will ?” 

“Well, sir, it is a kind of abstract power by which we are 
capable of volition, just as we are of memory.’ 

“ But,” said I, “ do its acts take place without any volition 
of ours to that effect, or do we heed another will to set it in 
motion ?” 

“Its acts take place without any volition of ours to that 
effect, and no volition of ours determines their moral charac- 
ter for this would be absurd.” 

“And is not volition an act of this power?” “ It is,” said he. 
“ Then,” added 1,“ how does it differ from that will or heart 
which we have just described? It acts spontaneously, and 
volition must be an act of this power, if volition is an act of 
the will; indeed volition is nothing but the will or this power 
in operation.” 

The clergyman replied, “I have little objection to grant- 
ing the existence of a will, provided you will allow that it 
can never be the subject of any moral depravity ; for we are 
determined to admit none back of acts. The will, sir, j is the 
moral or inner man, and our fundamental principle is that 
man himself cannot be sinful. Let the will itself be perfectly 
pure, and | care not atall how bad you make its acts. Let 
the man be innocent, and put as much depravity as you 
please into his volitions, but be careful to admit none back of 
them.” 

“ But,” says the young Eugenio, * my worthy uncle, once 
admit a will whose acts are volitions and you make all sin 
the acts of a mere constitutional principle inherent in our na- 
ture, and introduce physical depravity at once. God himself 
has put this principle into us.” 

“ But,” says I,“ the will is necessary in order that we ex- 
ercise acts of will, but it is the character of the will or man 
himself which determines the character of the acts. ‘lhe 
fact that a person has a will does not make sin necessary to 
him.” 

“ Well, sir, I admit it,” said Eugenio, “ but it makes sin 
or holiness necessary to him. It is a constitutional power ; 
without it, he cannot have a single volition, and with it, he 
must have them; he cannot /e/p it, sir, do what he will; 
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they will come up, without any volition of his to that effect, 
and notwithstandihg all the artful expressions of our writers, 
it is not at his option whether these volitions shall be holy or 
sinful ; itis either the nature of the will, or something else as 
little in our power, which determines their nature. You 
may make this will an abstract power, but, as we cannot 
will till this power is pleased to move, no volition of ours can 
set it in motion, and when it pleases to move, then, forsooth, 
we must will, for our volitions are nothing more than its acts. 
You may talk as much as you please about voluntary agency, 
I hold it as demonstration, that if man has a will, he can 
never have any freedom. It makes him a mere machine. 
Volition is merely the activity of a constitutional principle 
placed within us by God himself.” 

“Our friend Eugenio,” said I, “ seems to be in the same 
difficulty of all your writers ; he cannot conceive how any 
activity can possibly be exercised in acts, or any freedom or 
virtue in free or virtuous acts. You all seem to believe it 
impossible that these qualities of activity, freedom and virtue, 
should exist in any acts that God has commanded ; but if you 
can find them any where else, except where he has placed 
them, it will satisfy all your difficulties. In our last inter- 
view, you seemed to me to destroy volition as well as the 
will. You make volition nothing more than a purpose to 
gratify self-love. Pray do you not think that you assign to 
man a very ridiculous task in making it his whole business 
to gratify his worthless desires, making it his sole business to 
seek happiness? To be sure, sometimes it will gratify self- 
love to pursue the happiness of others, but then you are 
careful to tell us that this happiness can be desired and pur- 
sued only so far as it gratifies self-love.” 

“ But,” says the clergyman, “ we hold that man is able to 
gratify which of these worthless desires he pleases, and 
herein consists his liberty, and his virtue or sin.” 

Here Eugenio interposed. “ As for that liberty of con- 
trary choice I could never compel my professor to explain 
himself fully when he said, J might have chosen otherwise ; 
but he said this much, that he did not mean that I might have 
had a different choice if I had willed to have it: hence | con- 
clude if he meant any thing, it must have been this,I might have 
chosen different if 1 had chosen different, and this is all the 
meaning | can find attached to this boasted power of con- 
trary choice. lor my part, | believe we are the best judges 
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of what gratifies self-love, and I hold that we can have no 
true liberty, unless we may seek happiness where we can 
best find it.” 

“ But, Rev. Sir,” said I, “ when we choose or prefer an 
object, must there not be some inward delight in that object, 
or moral affection towards it? By saying that we are in- 
different to all moral objects except as they excite our self- 
love, you make choice nothing more than an intellectual de- 
cision as to the question which object is best calculated to 
gratify self-love, does not this confound the will with the 
understanding ?” 

“It does,” said he, “but our writers have all decided 
that delight in the moral excellence of spiritual objects them- 
selves, differs not at all from any pleasing emotion, as for in- 
stance, delight in pleasant food, and have classed them all 
under the title of emotions. But I am disposed to grant that 
volition is itself a moral delight in the objects themselves 
which are chosen. We must feel complacency for them in 
the act of choosing them. . The act of choosing them is but 
the exercise of moral complacency in them.” 

“ Well,” said I, “ you before admitted the existence of a 
will whose acts are volitions. Did not this power exist, there 
could be no acts of it, and consequently no complacency in 
any of those objects upon which volition fixes.” 

“ But this,” said my instructor, “ would be bringing in 
the old constitutional taste or relish for spiritual or moral 
objects. It is nothing but a relish for certain objects fitted 
to gratify it.” 

“ But,” said I, “is there no virtue in delighting in God? 
Has he not placed al! virtue in this? Is it no moral excel- 
lence in my nature, that such objects as his moral perfec- 
tions are fitted to afford me delight?) What do you mean by 
this relish for spiritual objects but the man himself?) When 
you speak of exercising love to God, do you not say I my- 
self love him? It seems to me that your writers have im- 
posed on the world, and I hope on themselves, by the artful 
use of terms.” 

Here Eugenio took up the conversation. “ The old Ar- 
minians,” said he, *“ did not go to the bottom of the matter; 
they insisted that if the will only determined what its volitions 
should be, this was enough. They allowed the existence of a 
will, and made volition, after all, the act of a constitutional 
principle. Now, I say, that if 1 cannot will till God has in- 
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serted a constitutional principle in me, and then must will at 
all events, and these acts too are my acts, and have rewards 
or punishments attached to them, I say 1 have no proper 
activity, aud am nothing but a machine, which is so curiously 
consiructed as to produce volition, but yet is nothing buta 
machine.” 

“ Eugenio,” says the divine, “ shall hear Professor Tap- 
pan’s new theory of self-determination. He has found 
means to give to man an activity in producing his volitions 
without supposing a separate causative act. Hear him. 
‘But how do we conceive of cause as producing pheno- 
mena? By a nisws eflurt, or energy... Where then d 
we observe this nisus?’ Only in will. Really, volition is 
the nisus or effect of that cause which we call will.’ Do 
you see. The will makes a nisus, and that is the way we 
come by volition.” 

“TI see; but he tells us that this nisus effort or energy 
is volition itself. Is this all the activity that he gives to 
the man? does he give him no activity except in volition /” 
* None,” said he. “ Then the only difference that I can see 
between him and the old Arminians is, that they believe that 
the will determines itself, and he that the will itself deter- 
mines. He has discovered that the will itself acts in its 
volitions, and pretends that Edwards denied it. ‘To speak 
plainly of Mr. Tappan, | grant he may have a very 
pretty skill in transcendental infidelity, but he is a very 
indiflerent metsphysician. 1 could not mention above a 
dozen places where he has misrepresented his author with 
any tolerable ingenuity, and as for skill in using ambigu- 
ous language, in making garbled quotations, and confound- 
ing the established use of philosophical terms, I believe 
that Dr. Beecher would do more in one page than he gen- 
erally makes out inten. I wish he had let President Ed- 
wards alone. Mr. Tappan grants that we have a will, and 
of course, we must, on that principle, always be compelled 
to do as we please ; and so we have fatalism at all events. 
A pretty pickle we are in, if we must always do just as we 
please. For one, | am resolved to assert my freedom, if | 
die in the attempt. [am determined that I will not always 
do just as I please, and | challenge all the old school men in 
the country to make me.” Here our interview closed. Adieu. 








